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>, Limited by war... 


Parker “Ol pens must a rationed to dealed 


day, perhaps, you don’t believe in magic. 
But someday you will. For the Parker "51" 
is all enchantment... . 

There's magic in every glint of this smooth 
and smartly tapered pen. So poised—so sure— 
it conjures words with ease. 

Magical, too, is that new, enclosed point. Al- 
ways moist, it reacts at the first touch of paper 
. « « glides effortlessly without skip or falter. 

But wait! Even more surprises are in store 
for you! For the Parker “51” is the only pen 
of its kind—protected by U. S. Patents. It 
alone can use the new Parker 51" Ink that 


Parker y 


Cope. 1044, The Parker Feu Company 


dries as you write! No blotter is needed. Of 
course, the Parker "51" can be used with any 
ink if you so desire—but you won't "so desire.” 

No wonder, then, this is the world’s most 
“wanted” pen...and you may have to wait. 

Today, you see, production of ail fountain 
pens is limited by government order. What's 
more, months before Pearl Harbor, Parker vol- 
untarily cut its production of fine pens to 
create precision fuzes for bombs, artillery shells 
and other projectiles. 

Yes, war goods come first. So the Parker 
51's we can produce must be rationed to dealers. 


But please be patient. ‘There'll come a time 
when more of these magical Parker 51’s will 
be available. And you'll be glad you waited 

Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cor- 
dovan Brown; $12.50 and $15.00. Pencils, 
$5.00 and $7.50. World famous Vacumatic Pens, 
$8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


@ GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT! Parker's 
Blue Diamond on the pen is our contract unconditionally 


guaranteeing service for the owner's life, 1 ost other 
than 356 charge fo pastage, insurance and handling, if pen 
is not intentionally damaged and is returned complete to 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Make your dollars fight—BUY WAR BONDS NOW! 
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4 billion miles now run on synthetic tires 


UNDREDS OF THOUSANDS of B. F. 

Goodrich all-synthetic Silvertowns 
are now on the cars of essential drivers. 
The most conservative estimate of the 
distance they have run is four billion 
miles. 

Parke P. Bryson of Lancaster County 
Pennsylvania, is just one of hundreds o 
car owners who have written in from 
every state of the union to tell of their 
experience with these new tires. His car 
is in constant use on many kinds of 
roads, He bought one of the first sets of 
all-synthetic tires. When this picture 
was taken, they had gone over 41,000 
miles. 

No tires ever made can go that far 


How good are today’s tires? 
Users’ experiences give the answer 


without good care, and Mr. Bryson fol- 
lows the simple, well-known rules of 
wartime driving. And others are report- 
ing similar results. Many have written 
thac they have had atleast as many miles 
as they ever got from prewar tires. 
Such performance reports come from 
B. F. Goodrich Silvertown users because 
B. F. Goodrich has had more experience 
with synthetic rubber than any other 
manufacturer. No other manufacturer 
made and sold tires containing synthetic 
rubber before the war. Before any other 


manufacturer even started to sell them, 
those made by B. F. Goodrich had com- 
pleted an 80-million-mile road test on the 
wheels of | ‘That exe 
perience can save you mont 
extra value in the new tires 

oda 

You may be eligible for these new 
tires. It’s easy to find out by asking any 
B. F. Goodrich dealer. He'll tell you 
just what to do, will fill out all the papers 
for you, help you get a tire certificate, 
give you advice about recapping, re- 


This one 


pairs and other things. Ask him how to 
make your present tires last longer. Ask 
anything and everything you want to know 
about tires Just look for a B. F. Good- 
rich sign. Drive in and talk it over. 
‘There's no obligation, no need to buy 
anything unless you wish. The B. F. 

b Company, Akron, Obio, ys 


B.EGoodrich 
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EMBARRASSED FBI 
Sirs: 

‘The references to an intoxicated FBI 
man in John Hersey’s article ‘Joe Is Home 
Now" (LIFE, July 3) were unfortunate in 
that they did not represent the conduct of 
FBI agents and, as such, have been a real 
source of embarrassment to an organiza~ 
tion that has enjoyed public approval for 
its accomplishments and must have public 
support if it is to continue to fulfil its obli- 
gation to the people it serves. 

L. B, NICHOLS 
Assistant Director 
‘Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C, 


© LIFE regrets having embarrassed the 
FBI. After further sleuthing, LIFE has 
found that the man who drank with one 
of the discharged soldiers interviewed by 
John Hersey was evidently an impostor, 
who apparently enjoyed posing as an FBI 
agent. Clue: when he got on a train with 
the discharged soldier he did not use 
standard FBI procedures with the 
duetor.—ED. 


CHINA 
Sirs: 

‘Thank you for the article by ¥. C. James 
Yen about China (LIFE, July 10), People 
who possess the wisdom which Mr. Yen 
describes cannot be anything but an asset 
to m peaceful world. 

‘There Is a very close connection between 
material prosperity and moral leadership. 
You cannot have the first without the sec- 
ond for any length of time, and this applies 
to nations even more than It applies to in- 
dividuals, For this reason Germany, and 
perhaps the rest of continental Europe, will 
be more in need of moral rehabilitation 
than of material ald, ‘The opposite ts true of 
China, and sho fs for this reason the better 
bet by a long shot in the postwar world, 

HANS W. HAMM 


York, Pa, 


Sirs: 

Since education is so important in build- 
ing better relations between China and 
America, I would like to point out that 48 
Chinese naval officers and midshipmen 
have boen studying at Swarthmore College 
‘during the past year, Half of the officers are 
now at the U, 8. Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis and the other halfat the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

PATRICIA F. FRANK 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: 
‘Tom Lea has done a magnificent job of 
portraying Chungking and the Chinese. As 
‘one who has been in Chungking four times, 
I can testify that his paintings give the 
spirit of the place most capably. 
RANDALL GOULD 
Editor 
American Edition 
The Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury 
Now York, N. ¥. 


AUSTRALIAN WIVES 
Sirs: 


‘Thanks for your interesting story on 
Australian wives (LIFE, July 10). Reports 
have it that their inordinate haste to ac- 
quire an American accent—either South- 
ern, Bostonian, Midwestern, Avenue A or 
composite—became apparent long before 
they reached Golden Gate. This no doubt 
accounts for the rumor that on the ship 
‘which brought them over the brides ad to 
resort to sign language to understand each 
other. 
L. P, WILLMOTT 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sirs: 

‘Your story of Australian wives hoisted 
‘one pair of beautiful eyebrows in this naval 
alr training station's community. They are 
the property of our own Australian bride, 
the former Heather Reynolds of Albany, 
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Australia, who is now the wife of Aviation 
Chief Radioman Robert W. Grady. What 
arched her brows was the statement by one 
of your brides that "Australian girls don't 
carry flowers.” Says Mrs. Grady: 


GRADYS AND FLOWERS 


tended many weddings in Australia. The 
brides always carried flowers.” As proof 
that this is a good Australian custom, here 
is a picture of Mrs, Grady on her wedding 
day, complete with bridegroom and bou- 
quet, 

M, E, MYLER JR., USNR 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sirs 

‘The transportation priority given to Aus- 
tralian women over our fighting men in the 
Pacific area is dealing an unfair blow to our 
men, many of whom are going into their 
third year away from home because there 
Isnoavailable shipping space toreturn them 
for a brief furlough. How can we American 
women be expected to keep up the morale 
of our men overseas in the face of such 
action? 

ALMA MIGGINS 

Palisades, N. ¥. 
© Though men in the Pacific area are 
cligible for furloughs after 18 months of 
service, they cannot be sent to and from 
the U. S. because all westbound shipping 
space is filled to capacity with military 
equipment and supplies, ‘The Australian 
brides had no priority but they were 
going only one way.—ED. 


ADMIRAL NIMITZ 


si 


Your recent article on Admiral Nimitz 
(LIFE, July 10) honors a great naval 
officer and a great man. It was my pleasure 
several years ago to serve as his chaplain 
when he had command of the flagship of 
the Aslatie fleet. Soon after our return from 
Australia to Shanghai, Captain Nimitz and 
{ went out in a park near the hotel where 
our families lived to show my young son 
how to throw a boomerang, his prized pres 
ent from “down under."” T tried without 
success, then the captain took over. The 
first time he threw the thing it hit a rock 
and split to smithereens. I felt sorrier for 

him than for the boy 
Some months later, after Captain Nimitz 
had been ordered to Washington for duty. 
I received a package from an American 
consul in Australia containing a boomerang. 
It had been ordered by a busy man who 
had not forgotten a child's loss. This sort of 
thing is characteristic of Admiral Nimitz. 
CAPTAIN BART D. STEPHEN: 
Ch. €, USN 


tae ‘Training Station 
‘Newport, R. I. 

PUZZLE 

Sirs: 


Plaud'ts to LIFE for the story on jigsaw 
puzzles in the July 10 issue. We claim we 
have the largest jigsaw puzzle in the world. 
It has %,000 pieces and is 36x72 inches 
‘when completed. My brother and I cut the 
puzzle, and since neither of us is an artist, 
the designing of special shapes is a real 
problem. We found that animal crackers 
‘were just right for tracings, as well as the 
comic sections, drawings in LIFE and other 
magazines. 
ROY R. FULLER 

Detroit, Mich. 


ROBOTS 
Sirs: 

‘Your excellent presentation of the ““Ro- 
bot Bomb” (LIFE, July 10) brings to mind 
a similar weapon used in 1915. I dug this 
picture out of my files, thinking that you 
might be interested in it. 

It shows eight powder-riven rockets 
mounted in groups of four, one on each side 


ROBOT PLANE BOMBS 


of the fuselage of a French Farman F-10 
with a 70-hp. engine and a single free ma- 
chine gun in addition to the rockets. 
Instead of being used against ground 
targets and other aircraft, however, these 
rockets were used against observation bal- 
Joons with very effective results, 
ist LIEUT, PETER M, BOWERS: 
USAAF 
‘Tacoma, Wash. 


© The French powder-driven rockets have 
practically nothing in common with the 
Nazis’ fuel-and-air-driven robots. How- 
ever, the U.S. Navy in 1918 had de- 
veloped to the testing stage robot-plane 
bombs with four times the range and with 
greater accuracy than the present Ger- 
man weapon. With war's end the project 
was abandoned.—ED. 


PROPAGANDA 
Sirs: 
LIFE is famous even among the Nazis— 
but what they do to your stuff in the name 
of propaganda! In Italy recently, I picked 
up a German helmet whose owner no long- 
er needed it. It contained a folded copy of 
the Mdncher Illustrierte Presse which had 
been used as a pad inside the sweatband. 
And there were reproductions, fuzzy but 
recognizable, of your pictures of the De= 
troit race riots (LIFE, July 5, 1943). They 
were entitled, “Race War in the U, 8. A. 
and the captions stated that “man hunts 
are a part of American life,” that “barbar- 
ous Justice by lynching continuously de- 
mands new victims from the Nero popu- 
lation” and that “use of Negro troops and 
Negroes as terror fliers only helps to dimin- 
{ish the awe of the blacks for the whites and 
increases racial warfare in the U. 8."" 
LIEUT, CHARLES D. HODGES 
c/o Postmaster 
New York, N. Y. 


DISTORTION 
Sirs: 

I'm rather late in mentioning it, but in 
‘your July 3 issue you inadvertently repeat- 
ed a pointless and curiously unkind distor- 
tion of the truth that has had great cur- 
rency. 

‘The caption below a half-page pho- 
tograph of a shop window in Bayeux ex- 
claims righteously over the fact that an 
elaborate evening dress is displayed for sale 
—and points out that even in London so 
elaborate an evening gown is almost unob- 
tainable. 

T passed and scrutinized that shop win- 
dow several times while I was in Norman- 
dy. The gown displayed is not a gown at 
all. The display figure is draped by three 
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uncut bolts of rather sleazy cloth. The col- 
ors of that cloth are, respectively, red, 
white and blue. The display was devised 
soon after D-day as an exclamation of pa- 
triotic joy at the arrival of the Allied troops 
and the liberation of the city. 

JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 
National Broadcasting Co, 
New York, N. ¥. 


© LIFE welcomes Mr. Vandercook’s cor- 
rection.—ED. 


REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
Sirs 

Congratulations for your splendid pic- 
ture coverage of the Republican National 
Convention (LIFE, July 10), especially the 
wonderful double-page picture of the last 
night of the convention. It made the whole 
thing as perfect for me as if I had been 
there at the time, 

HARRY G. BURNS 

Indianapolis, Ind, 


APPETITE 


Sirs; 
suppose it would be almost sacrilegious 
to think of eating that prize Hereford bull, 
‘'T. Royal Rupert 99th (LIFE, July 10), but 
my mouth certainly watered when I saw 
his rear view with so many potential thick, 
Juley steaks so well displayed. 
BILL SKILLMAN: 
81/0 USCGR 


‘Avon, N.C, 
© Since breeding bulls like T. Royal Ru- 
pert 9th are far more valuable as pro- 
genitors than as steaks (which would be 
tough anyway), Reader Skillman’s saliva 
must flow unchecked.—ED. 

NEW USES 

Si 


‘This picture might be entitled “New 
Uses for Old Copies of LIFE." The make- 
shift chair — which my girl friend found 
‘quite comfortable—is built up of some 350 
back issues of your estimable magazine, 
which I have been saving for more than six 
years. Unfortunately I have not been able 
to transform them into an electric iron, 
‘which she says she needs more than a chair, 
R, P. THOMAS 
Ferndale, Mich. 


© LIFE advises Reader Thomas to do- 
nate his back numbers to the local waste- 
paper salvage collection.—ED, 


Time, LIFE, Fortune and the 
Architectural Forum have been 
cooperating with the War 
Production Board ever since 
Jan, 1943, on the conserva- 
tion of paper. During the year 
1944 these four publications 
of the Time group are budget- 
ed to use 73,000,000 pounds 
(1,450 freight carloads) less 
paper than in 1942. In view~ 
of resulting shortages of 
copies, please share your copy 
of UFE with your friends. 
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“The Great Hie ainn? Was arth "The Lady Eve’ Was Wonderful! 
“The Miracle Of Morgan's Creek’ Was Marvelous! But Wait 
Until You See The Greatest Comedy To Come Out Of This War. 


fe WE 
ONWE, Ce a +p 


— 


Eddie thu = i Raines: 


and William Demarest » Raymond Walburn Franklin Pangborn 

Elizabeth Patterson « Bill Edwards + Written and Directed by 
PRESTON STURGES « America’s Favorite Humorist 

A Paramount Picture 


Popa Kockenlocker becomes 


him i's becoming! 


ADMIRAL MCINTIRE DOUBLES AS WHITE HOUSE PHYSICIAN & NAVY SURGEON GENERAL 


_LIFE’S REPORTS 
THE PRESIDENT’S DOCTOR 


by JEANNE PERKINS 


hen President Roosevelt announced that he would run for a fourth term, 
it was not wholly a personal decision. Provided his health was good 
enough, there never had been much doube that he would be the Democratic 
candidate. The person who presumably made up the President's mind, there- 
fore, was not Harry Hopkins, Robert Hannegan, or even Mrs. Roosevelt 
but Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, surgeon general of the U. S. Navy, 
official White House physician and vigilant watchdog over the Chief 
Executive's health. 

Seldom before has the physical condition of a public man been so much a 
matter of political concern. Despite his physical handicap, Roosevelt has 
survived three of the most crying terms in U. S. history. On the current 
question, whether Roosevelt can survive a fourth cerm, Dr. McIntire will 
not commit himself. But, on his patient's condition at the moment, he 
states: "The President's health is excellent. I can say that unqualifiedly.”” 

Every morning about 8:30, the doctor parks his 5-ycar-old Lincoln 
convertible in front of the White House annex, strolls down the corridor 
into the main building, up the stairs and into the Executive bedchamber 
where the President is holding his daily bedside bull session. McIntire’s is 

* the only professional call and he is careful not to interrupt the flow of fun 
and good stories by asking, “How do you fecl this morning?"’ or “Did you 
have a good night?” Instead, he listens to the boys on stage, tells a story 
himself on occasion and usually livens up the conversation with odd bits 
from the current news or a discussion of a topic always dear to his patient's 
heart, Navy business. After his half-hour in the Executive bedchamber the 
doctor goes down to his office in the basement of the White House. There he 


deals with the health problems of the 200-odd White House occupants as 
relayed to him by his assistant, Licut. Commander George Fox. 

Having discharged these duties, the Admiral leaves the White House 
around 10 o'clock and gocs to his office in the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. With very little breast-beating and practically no publicity, 
Surgcon General McIntire has built up his medical force from a prewar 
strength of 11,000 to 140,000—larger than the entire U. S. peacetime 
Navy. The phenomenal medical work now being done by the Navy 
on the world’s battlefronts owes much of its effectiveness to his advance 
planning and direction. 

Dr. McIntire occasionally looks in again on his patient around lunch- 
time and always after he leaves the bureau, around 4:30. He usually stays 
at the White House until 7, the end of the presidential day. 

Melntire gocs on all presidential trips, but it is hard to determine 
whether he goes as personal physician or as good companion, for the 
Admiral has all the accomplishments demanded of him as a good fellow, 
including an aptitude for deep-sea fishing and a nice tenor voice. In addi- 
tion, Admiral Mclatire has the best bedside manner any White House 
physician ever had, under conditions perhaps more difficult than any other 
presidential doctor ever faced, and the secret of it lies in the fact that he 
has no visible bedside manner. To all appearances, both from the point of 
view of outside observers and of the patient himself, he is just a congenial 
friend who gives the President some medical advice now and then. That 
advice, nonetheless, is taken as scriously as it is intended, for McIntire is 
known around Washington as "che only man who gives orders to Franklin 
Roosevelt." - 


Everybody has a remedy 


When he first took over the job of caring for the President, McIntire had 
the logical apprehensions about his patient's infirmity. Gradually, as a re- 
sult of discreet consultations with various poliomyelitis specialists, erips 
to Warm Springs and particularly what the patient himself told him about 
his routine, paralysis became almost a side issue. 

Beyond age and occupational fatigue, Roosevelt's chief health problem 
happens to be Mclntire’s specialty: sinus. There is nothing exotic about 
the President's sinus trouble; it is the usual, common, ordinary garden 
variety known among ear-nose-and-throat men as ‘thickened memb: 
and is caused by a number of factors, notably Washington humidity, too 
much smoking and Roosevelt's general facial construction. Unlike many 
sinus specialists, McIntire belongs to the let-it-alone school and frowns on 
operations. He has never intruded surgically upon the presidential sinuses, 
nor does he follow any continuous treatment. When his patient gets 2 
cold, McIntire administers mild, emollient nose drops, made up at the 
naval dispensary from his own private prescription, to help the mucous 
membranes shrink themselves and make sure that the nasal passages keep 
open. 

FEvery week brings hundreds of lectes from well-wishers all over the 
country advising the White House physician how to cure his patient of 
sinus trouble. One old lady sent a sack of leaves with instructions that the 
doctor steep the leaves and have the President drink the infusion. Two or 
three others have sent ointments to be rubbed on the presidential chest. 
Suggestions of this type come so frequently as to be considered run-of-the- 
mill, More unusual was the prescription of a Kentucky mountaineer who 
wrote that after reading for 12. years about the President's trouble with 
sinus, he had decided ic was his duty to part with an old family secret. If 
his remedy were followed, said the mountaineer, it would not only cure 
the Chief Executive's sinus but would insure him against ever having 
another head cold so long as he lived. The thing for the President to do 
was to sleep every night with a muskrat pelt on his chest. “If we did 
everything they told us to,” Commander Fox sighs, “‘we wouldn't have 
a President.” 

Dr. Melntire remains calm and unresponsive to the persistent reports 
that his patient is not well. The President is tired, however, and Mclntire 
has put aside his bedside manner in favor of a stern set of rules which he is 
currently enforcing: less smoking, shorter working hours, no business 
during lunch, vitamins (this is the first time the President has taken 
them). If these measures are insufficient to combat the inroads of age and 
a 12-year term, the doctor will institute more drastic measures, 

As for the doctor himself, there is no questioning his ability to with- 
stand four more years in office. A comfortable, relaxed Westerner who 
never raises his voice or his blood pressure, he has a rosy youthfulness that 
belies his 54 years. When he graduated from Willamette Medical School 
(now a part of the University of Oregon), he had little thought of ever 
becoming custodian of his country’s chief of state, Once he did, he ac~ 
cepted the job philosophically and executes it conscientiously, without 
“giving a damn about politics."’ Whether or not Roosevelt is re-elected, 
Mclntire feels, is beside the point. The President has plenty of hard work 
ahead of him in the remaining months of the third term and Mclntire, 
as his doctor, means to sce that he is in physical shape to cope with ir. 
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CHECK YOURSELF 


for symptoms of 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


B Peeling between toes 


Ei Cracks between toes 
ff Soft, soggy skin 


3 Itching 


‘great increase in foot ills of ll types, espe ial of fungus infection (Athlete poral | 


Chances are you have Athlete’ 
it. Surveys show over 70% of U 


ot is worst duri 
utment which is producing 
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Ip prevent s relieve infe 
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¢ perspiration), bromidrosis (foot odor). Phar- 
Mennen Co. ‘an Francisco, Toronto. 


Foot health is vital to the war effort. See a Chiropodist regularly. 
1. Use Quinsana on feet daily. The great majority of Chiropodists, 


specialists in care of the feet, recommend Quinsana. a 


for ; 


Athlete’s 
Foot 


IN SHOES 


2. Shake Quinsana powder into shoes daily to absorb moisture, 
reducing chances of re-infection trom shoe linings. 


50¢ 
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“CAN MY SLIP BE SHOWING?* 


“YOUR FACE ISN'T FAMILIAR... BUT YOUR “LINE? ISi* 


“MY FRIEND HAS A SWELL IDEA FOR AFTER 
THE MOVIES” 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES ... 


... SOLDIER CARTOONIST PORTRAYS WOLF IN GI CLOTHING 


Aw with the jeep, the robot bomb and Spam, the 
wolf in GI clothing will become one of the histori- 
cal mementos of World War HL. The most a ne 
testimonial to this wartime phenomenon 
cartoon character who has been entertaining ser 
men for a 1a half, His name is ‘The Wolf. His 
face is familiar. The brain child of eonard San- 
sone, The Wolf has become a veteran soldier in his 18 
Army months. He has had the complete t 
gram, has been shipped overseas and has 
¢ toward a two-day pass remains essentially t 

mnsone is stationed in the Camp Newspaper fic 
in New York City, where he draws The Wolf and a number of the other fe 
tures which CNS distributes to service newspapers all over th 
uateof Massachusetts School of Art and commercial artis 


SANSONE 


But his attitu 
Cartoonist 


work 


J the Army a month after Pearl Harbor, was assigned to Fort 

ere he worked on the camp magazine Duckhoard. His soldier 

with a wolf's head, drawn asa gag for Duekboard, caught on immediately and 
has been inereasing in popularity 
papers record the life of The Wol 


In a recent cartoon, 


since. Today about 1,600 service news- 
his simple adventures, his one-track mi 
year-old Sansone took a sly poke at his chief rival in 
service circulation, Milton Caniff. He introduced his shagey-haired wolf to 
voluptuous Lace, heroine of Male Call (LIFE, Mar. 1, 1943), virile GI broth- 
er to Caniff's Terry and the Pirates. Caniff retaliated in a similar vein (see page 
8). Like Male Call, Sansone’s humorous little hero is sent to soldiers, sailors, 

Canadian troops. While the: 
y rather cherish the reputa 


since General Lear reproved some of tl 


hooing at 
to his characteriza- 


“YOU'LL JUST LovE my cooKINer 


PALMOLIVE BRUSHLESS | 8241008 rrcrunes 


‘continued) 
Guarantees" You a Clean, 


Comfortable Shave with Ze 
NO RAZOR BURN! 


“Male Call,” 
The Wolf carte 


Kodacolor Snapshots 
with your ordinary camera 
even with a Brownie... 


Kodak research brings 


you § different ways to make 


pictures in 


Perfected over many years— 
available now 


‘There's nothing “experimental” about 
Kodak full-color films—the most impor- 
mental work w 
‘ch before 1935 when Koda- 
chrome Film for home movies was first 

offered to the public. 


there have been great im- 
sand r 
otably Kodacolor Film, to get 
full-color snapshots on paper with ordi- 
ry cameras, which was produced in 
imited amount just before Pearl Harbor. 


w developments since 


It was never given much publicity, for 
it led to a full-color aerial film which pro- 
vided a military weapon of majo 
tance. Our armed forces needed 
all we could make. 


However, even now, Kodacolor and 
Kodachrome Films—to make all of the 5 
different kinds of full-color pictures 
shown here—are on the market, though 
sometimes hard to find. 


You can make a few full-color snap- 
shots and movies now. After the war, you 
‘can make them to your heart's content. 
And you'll agree when you see them . 
“to your heart's content” says it! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


REMEMBER TARAN 


fered the waters?— 


nd 


when dying is 
1 dead, stiffest 
ips has ever paid in human lives for the 


tained, offer a stern example for us at home. 


Kotavachrome Prints . 


extra large full-color 
enlargements made 
from Kodachrome 
Sheet Film 


Serving human progress 
through photography 


with your Miniature 
Camera... 


full-color slides for 
projection on your 
home screen 


your Kodachrome “stills”... 
enlargements of the full-color pictures 
mode with your Miniature Camera 


Kodachrome Movies with your 8-mm.— 
or 16-mm. movie camera 


for projection on your home screen 


THIS [IS BENDIX 


ELECTRONICS — 

MAGNETICS 
ELECTRO-MECHANICS 
optics 


CARBURETION 


HYDRAULICS 
AEROLOG) 


MORE THAN 3000 ENGINEERS AND 12 RESEARCH LABORATORIES . . . OVER 70,000 EMPLOYEES 


AND 30 PLANTS, DEDICATED TO ENLARGING MAN'S POWERS 


We have tried above with figures, pictures, and 
words to give you the story of Bendix. We have 
tried, because Bendix—and the Creative Engi- 
neering for which it stands—is tremendously im- 
portant to you and yours. 

Important now, because Bendix developments 
are helping in a thousand ways to enhance the 
powers of our fighting men—making safer and 
easier the flight, navigation and piloting of 
transport and battle planes . . . assuring better 
starting, stopping, steering and operating of 
trucks, tanks and jeeps. . . supplying the instru- 
ments and controls that carry commands, meas- 
ure speed, give alarms, locate targets, and aim 
and fire guns on naval and merchant ships. 


And important tomorrow, because the scientific 
brains and muscles created for victory can im- 
prove the future world—its industrial processes, 
communications, transportation, home life. 


by difficulties. Aspirations that ignore the im- 
possible. The will to build a better and brighter 


tomorrow—and the scientific skill and knowledge 
to do it. Unleashed on the problems-of peace— 
but these must wait. How long? Well, your 
War Bond purchases can speed the day. Buy to 
the limit—and beyond. 

BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
‘BENDIX . ‘ECLIPSE . PIONEER: . FRIEZ 
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Trade mars of Bnd Aiton Corporation 
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LIFE’S PICTURES 


Phil Stern, who took the pictures of the 
Ranger survivors (pp. 59-63), was him. 
self a Ranger combat photographer until 
a salvo of German shells caught him in 
El Guertar valley. In the Ranger tradition 
he tried to rejoin his unit, but was finally 
discharged because of his wounds. Brash, 
colorful, garrulous, he had a field day pic- 
uring his companions back at Camp 
Burner, N. C. While taking the group pi 

ture on page 59, ex-Sgt. Stern had his first 
chance to boss a whole rank of officers. 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


It Needs No Brush 
Not Greasy or Sticky 


Modern life now demands at least 
1 man in 7 shave every day—and 
men in service must get clean 
shaves, too. Yet daily shaving often 
causes razor scrape, irritation. 

To help men solve this problem, 
we perfected Glider—a rich, sooth- 
ing cream, It’s like “vanishing 
cream” —not greasy or sticky. 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


You first wash your face thoroughly 
with hot water and soap to remove 
grit and the oil from the skin that 
collects on whiskers every 2+ hours. 
‘Then spread on Glider quickly and 
easily with your fingers. Never a 
brush. Instantly Glider smooths 
down the flaky top layer of your 
skin. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
your whiskers close and clean with- 
out seraping or irritating the skin. 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE | MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES DAILY 


For men who must shave every day 
—doctors, lawyers, businessmen, 
service men—Glider is invaluable. 
It eliminates the dangers frequent 
shaving may have for the tender 
face and leaves your skin smoother, 
cleaner. Glider has been developed 
by The J. B. Williams Co., who 
have been making fine shaving 
preparations for over 100 years. 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 
If you want to try Glider right 
away, get a regular tube from your 
dealer. If you can wait a few days, 
we'll send a generous Guest-Size 
tube for a dime. It is enough for 
three weeks and is very handy for 
traveling. : 

On this test we rest our case 
entirely—for we are positive that 
Glider will give you more shaving 
comfort than anything you've used. 

Send your name and address with 
ten cents to The J. B. Williams Co., 
Dept. CG-09 Glastonbury, Conn., 
U.S. A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, 
Que.) Offer good in U.S. A. and 
Canada only. 
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Wheel tt a bipe besce F 


Everyone longs to look into the future, and many are the means that are 
used in trying to peer into its mysteries. One of these is the line in your hand 
curving down to the wrist. But this is not the only life line—it is, in fact, 
the least important. 

If you have children, your line of life goes on through them. For it is your 
personal heritage—your ideals, strength and atticudes as much as physical 
characteristics—that flow forward into the future more indelibly than any 
crease across the palm, : 

Your children are the future, the beginning of further generations of which 
yon will be a part, 

‘And a man of pride protects thar future as best he can. To build some 
bulwarks against the financial emergency caused by his death—to be sure 
his children will be educated and equipped for their roles in the furure— 
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to soften the hardships for his wife—no better guarantee has been devised 
than life insurance. 

You will find the Prudential a friendly, stalwart source of this vital security. 
‘A Prudential life insurance policy may be fitted to your own special circum- 
stances. Let a Prudential representative explain how you can create an estate. 
Let him tell you a few of the reasons why, for millions of American families, 
the Prudential symbolizes financial peace of mind. 


-| THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE AMERICA 


COMPANY OF 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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IM FOREGROUND IS ADMIRAL LEAHY'S. 


ROOSEVELT NOMINATED FOR TERM IV 


LOUD AND QUARRELSOME DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION DISCARDS WALLACE FOR TRUMAN AS VICE PRESIDENT 


Prsise Roosevelt spoke from an old observation 
car on a railroad siding at a West Coast naval base. 
‘The inside of the car was a drab, dusty green. The 
shades weredrawn, making secrecy complete. Hespoke 
intoa microphone mounted on a battered table: “Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, 
my friends: I have already indicated to you why I 
accept the nomination that you have offered me... .” 

‘Two thousand mi -e came clear and 
strong into Chicago’s Stadium, jampacked with 40,- 
000 delegates and spectators to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. Earlier in the day, by a vote of 
1,086 to 89, they had nominated him for a fourth 
term as President of the U. S. Now, although the 
speaker's rostrum was empty, they sat silent, listen 
ing to his formal acceptance speech. 

It was peculiarly fitting that the President's voice 
should come to them by radio. All week they had had 


difficulty keeping their attention away from the ra- 
dio onto the doings of the convention. The President 
said, “The war waits for no elections.” Last week the 
war was moving fast. The Japanese cabinet fell. Hit- 
ler was almost killed by a bomb and there was an 
army revolt in Germany. American troops landed on 
Guam. The Russians were only 400 miles from Berlin. 
But the Democrats, even though they had one eye 
on the war, did not let double vision prevent them 
from staging one of their rousing, old-fashioned polit- 
ical jamborees, complete with parades, mobs, wire- 
pulling and loud, irritable bickerings. It was unlike 
the Republican convention where harmony and dull- 
ness prevailed. Here everybody had his say, Labor 
leaders, Southerners, political bosses, visionaries, 
and reactionaries followed each other to the platform, 
Delegates cheered first one, then the other. Some- 
times they cheered just to hear themselves cheer. 


For the first time in a modern U. S. political con- 
vention the big fight was not for the presidency but 
for the vice presidency. Seventeen candidates received 
votes. Vice President Wallace was supported by the 
C. 1. 0. and New Dealers. The opposition, led by 
the Southerners and big-city bosses, had to look hard 
to find a candidate to beat him, At length they came 

ith Harry S. Truman of Missouri, a machine pol- 
ian who has made a good Senate record and who 
had the blessing of President Roosevelt. Neither an 
extreme New Dealer nor an extreme conservative, he 
was promptly dubbed “The Missouri Compromi 
On the first ballot, with the galleries loud for Wallace, 
he got 31924 votes to the Vice President’s 42014. 
But on the second ballot, with favorite sons drop- 
ping out and the maneuverings of the bosses success- 
fully executed, he went far over the top with 1,032. 
Said he, “Eaccept this great honor with all humility 
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Wd sa) 
Home be pL 


Unidentified admirers 


‘Senator Byrd, a Virginia Bourbon, was presidential candi- 
date of anti-Roosevelt Southerners. He received 89 votes. 


Senator Barkley, who nominated Roosevelt, was one of numer- 
‘ous disappointed seekers after vice-presidential nomination. 


CROWDS WERE BIG AND 
EXCITEMENT CONTINUOUS 


‘he convention was always a good show. The crowds 

were big and the excitement continuous. There were 

bands, booing and oratory—some of it good, most of it 

bad. On night the Presi oke (left) the committee 
energetically printed 15,000 more s than the 

would hold. Some 25,000 people got seats. Another 

Il another 10,000 milled 

around the corridors. Said one of Andy Frain's ushers 

(LIFE, July 24) “If the fire commissioner hears about 

is, we'll all be pinched.” 

spectacular success of the convention as a show 

was inherent in ti p of the Democratic Party. 

Ever, came to here were 

e for revolt, and Negroes from New 

York and Detroit. There were representatives of liberal 

Hollywood, of the conservative Middle West, of radical 

ity bosses and plain people from the 

little towns. There were happy people and sour people, 

ambitious people and lazy people. All of them wanted 

5 all we pus; all were Democrats, 
startled the day be! 


tunately the order was rescinded and the: 
did a whopping business. (There are, no di 
tains at the Stadium, only Cokes and beer to quench 
sts.) In four days the crowd downed 125,000 bot 
heer was 40,000 
5,000 a d: 


large. C.1.0.’s political cohorts helped fill galleries for Wallace, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 15 


Democratic Convention continues, 


“UP IN HANNEGAN'S ROOM” 


Boss Hague, Je it inner is la cans, Leo Crowley, 
He al d = 


KELLY GAVE DINNER FOR PARTY LEADERS. FROM EMPTY CHAIR, COUNTERCLOCKWISE: KELLY, MRS. HANNEGAN, SULLIVAN, KELLY’S SOM, MRS. KELLY, WALKER, BYRNES, HANNEGAN 


HANNEGAN AND “HARMONY 
BOYS” RUN CONVENTION 


he 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
was convinced that Roosevelt wanted Truman for 

vice president. Accordingly, with help from what re- 
porters dubbed the “Harmony Boys” (Mayor Kelly 
of Chicago, Postmaster General Walker, Boss Flynn 
of the Bronx, Mayor Hague of Jersey City), he set 


out to sell Truman to the coi 
selling was done up in Hannegan’s room at the Black- 
stone, across the street from convention headquarters 
at the Stevens. To it came a steady stream of Demo- 
cratic leaders. To photograph their comings and go- 

, stationed PhotographerTom McAvoy out- 

the door day and night. Results are shown at left. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE =——-17, 


Democratic Convention (continues 


THE TEXAS REVOLT 


( 


Leaders of the Texas revolt against Roosevelt meet insurgents from other Southern states, 
‘Texas sent two delegations to the convention: a “regular” delegation which had committed it- 


self to oppose Roosevelt, and a “rump” delegation which was pledged to support the President. 


ch organized and is currently promoting plan to di 
toral votes from President in South, consists of ex-Governors Martin Conner of Mississippi 
(eft) Sam Houston Jones of Louisiana (right) and lawyer E. B. Germany of Dallas (center). 


Rebellious Texans walk out when convention turned down their demand for sole control of 
state’s votes. One angry bolter shouted into radio his allegiance to “sovereign State of Texas.” 
Roughly a quarter of delegation, among them Chairman Moody, chose to remain on floor. 
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Anti-Roosevelt Texans hold a caucus at which they vote to cast ballots for Senator Harry F, 
Byrd. Presiding at right is leader of delegation, Texas’ ex-Governor Dan Moody. Each Texas 
delegation sought the exclusive right to represent their state, to bar rival group from voting. 


rk. a 1 
Texas delegates vote to walk out after credentials committee seated rival (pro-Roosevelt) dele 


egation from Texas, ordered votes to be divided equally between two factions, Mee 
held in a Stadium office while Roosevelt demonstration was taking place on convention floor, 


Abandoned seats, left empty by walkout of anti-Roosevelt Texans, were presently filled by 
rival pro-Roosevelt group who proceeded to vote for the President. The anti-Roosevelt Tex- 
‘ans still have upper hand, may divert Texas’ 23 electoral votes from Roosevelt in the election, 
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ment, he reaffirmed all the principles for which he has st 
dislike of many elements within his own party (i.e 


EDITORIAL 


DEMOCRATS AND C00. 


PAC. 


SEEKING CONTROL IN A PARTY OF MINORITIES, A NEW POWER TOOK A SETBACK AT CHICAGO 


If anybody wanted to know what sort of 
thing the Democratic Party has become, he 
had a wonderful chance to find out at the 
Chicago convention last week. In fact, the 
party gave a very complete exhibition of it- 
self. In its revelation of confusions and inner 
conflicts, it was almost like old time: 

Whenever the Democratic Party gives an 
appearance of unity, then you can be sure it 
is putting on a pose. But when the Demo- 
cratic Party is loud with discord, then, sure 
enough, it’s the same old Democratic Party 
that grandpa used to know. 

‘The fact that the Democratic Party is the 
party of discord is a painful thing for it, but a 
very good thing for the country. For, being 
the party inherently incapable of real unity, 
it has been a place where every kind of con 
tradictory attitude could hope to find a home. 
As one political writer put it, the Democratic 
Party has been a gathering place for “all the 
irrelevant prejudices in American life.” 

This state of affairs began, of course, when 
the Democratic Party was split wide open by 
the Civil War, When the Civil War was over, 
the party consisted of the Solid South and 
whoever in the North had reasons to go along. 
‘The most important people to go along were 
the biggest of big-city bosses. But, in grand- 
pa’s day, the South plus the big-city ma- 
chines couldn't make a national majority 
and so the Democrats had to welcome a third 
element which may be roughly called reform- 
ers—reformers of all sorts. And that is why the 
Democratic Party in addition to being the 
party of discord and discontent has on some 
notable occasions been the party of reform 
and served its country well. 


The Party Today 


‘This redolent aspect of Democratic Party 
history is recalled because it all came to life 
again last week in Chicago. There was the 
South—just as Southern as ever. There were 
—Hague, Kelly, Flynn and the 
slick and suave and rich as ever. 
e the reformers—“lib 


And there 
all sorts and shades. And the crackpots. 1 
were there—and they showed them: 


Ofcourse, timeand Roosevelt have brought 
changes to the party. A new up-to-date por- 
trait needs to be drawn of the post-Roosevelt 
Democratic Party. Last week in Chicago 
there were plenty of political portrait paint- 
ers on hand and they were busy making 
sketches. 

‘The schoolboy-simple fact about the Dem- 
y—which nearly ev 
sketchbook 
that it 


sas is the breach in the Democratic Party 
tween the northern branch and what are 
coming to be called again ‘the Confederates 
of the South.” 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK 


Boss Ed Kelly of Chicago was a firm friend of 
Boss Tom Pendergast of Kansas City before the 
Jatter went to jail in 1939 for income tax evasion. 
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But the cleavages are more than North 
and South. The Democrats are a party of 
minorities, or in the words of old-time Demo- 
crat Josephus Daniels: “*.. .a party of differ- 
ing elements. There is the South, where the 
party is strongest, yet no Southerner has 
heen elected President since the Civil War. 
One of the biggest Democratic groups is the 
Catholies, yet Al Smith was defeated on that 
ground. Another group is the Jews, and no 
Jew can sit in the White House. Finally, 
there are the Negroes, and they are excluded.” 

And Anne O'Hare McCormick, a wise, 
etched out this ob- 
vation: “It will always be a question which 
Mid- 
road, 
scraper 2 Seannnity the Re- 
or the strange parade of 
that follow the Democratic 


about the Democratic Party. It is a sprawl 
ing mixture of groups who have little 
thy with each other 
each other more than they hate Republi- 
cans. 

But, as everybody knows, nothing ever 
stays the same. And we live in very unusual 
times. It is therefore to be expected that 
something new and strange important 
should turn up in the Democratic Party. It 
has. That new thing is the C, I. O, Political 
Action Committee. 


P.A.C. and the American System 


It is, of course, not new that Roosevelt 
makes a big play for the labor vote—and 
usually gets it. In 1936 John L. Lewis g: 
‘elt’s campai the big- 
gest slush offering in history. But that was 
soall potatoes compared with the 1944 

*.1.0. program which, together with its out- 
Si ympathizers, proposes to spend $3,000,- 
000 for Roosevelt's re-election. 

The P. A. C. is not formally allied with the 

cratic Party. It is nevertheless the 
ting thing about the Democratic 
ty of 1944 and was the talk of last wee 
convention. 1g because of its 
program. ‘TI s no carefully 
thought-out behind it like the pro- 
gram of the Socialist Party. It is, instead, a 
such as sub- 
sidized housing, free school lunches and, of 
course, full employment. Yet some of the 
methods by w which the P. A. C. would achieve 
‘ational Plan- 
ernment organizing 
s to every industry— 
result in a revol 


and giving directior 
would almost certai 
tionary transforn 
nomic system. It would, in effect—whether 
most CLO. leaders realize it or not—put 
the means of making a living into govern- 
ment hands. 


A protege of Pendergast was Harry S. ‘Truman, a 
farm boy and politician. Last week in Chicago 
Boss Kelly threw the weight of his Cook County 


The P. A. C. secks to bring about this pro- 
gram through the medium of the Democratic 
Party. Its candidate for vice president was 
Henry Wallace, and it had, as Phil Murray 
announced, “no second choice.” If the nom- 
ination had gone to Wallace, whose own 
social philosophy is quite consistent with 
P. A. C.’s program, it could have been said 
that the P. A. C. had run away with the con- 
vention and with the Democratic Party, too. 
The U.S. would then have been presented 
with a profound issue between Democrats 
and Republicans in this campaign: do we 
want a “planned economy” and its end re- 
sult of socialism, or do we not? 

The inherent dividedness of the Demo- 
cratic Party, however, triumphed once mor 
The P.A.C. show of strength behind Wal- 
lace panicked the Southern Bourbons and the 
big-city bosses, and they rallied behind the 
colorless Senator ‘Truman, who was promp 
ly and accurately nicknamed “the Missouri 
Compromise.” The P. A. C. says it will sup- 
port the ticket. But if labor as a whole sup- 
ports it, it will not be because the Democrat- 
ie Party has become an ally of labor. It will 
be solely because of labor's habituated faith 
in one man: Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


F.D.R. and the Party 


And what about Mr. Roosevelt? If he 
should be elected and then die in office the 
only real element of unity in the Democratic 
Party will have died with him. The clai 
ants to his mantle will be many and shrill; 
they were many and shrill in Chicago last 
ek. But who was Roosevelt really for? 
‘st he supported Wallace. Then he seemed 
to back Jimmie Byrnes. Then he came out 
for Truman and Justice Douglas. These men 
do not represent remotely comparable an- 
swers to the fundamental issue raised by 
the P.A.C. 

What was visible at Chicago last week was 
the suspension of the Democratic Party by a 
thread. That thread is the life of a single man 
—a man who is willing to entrust whatever 
principles he may have to a Wallace or to a 
Truman. He preferred not to “dictate” to 
the convention as he had in 1940. He let the 
boys fight it out. In the fight, a new power 
made a bid for control and lost. If this new 
power, the P. A. C., loses its enthusiasm for 
Roosevelt between now and election, Roose- 
easily be defeated. 

‘The P. A. C, was beaten by a partnership, 
formed in a moment of panic, between the 
old Southerners and the old big-city ma- 
chines, and managed by Truman’s friend, 
Chairman Hannegan. The partnership is, to 

y the least, unstable. Any coherent group 
ic Party 
{ter will have to start all over again 
with the same old mixture of incompatibles 
we knew in grandpa’s day. In other words, 
from scratch. 


machine behind Senator Truman in the race for 
vice president. When Truman won, Kelly happily 
lifted the arm of his old friend's friend in the air, 


Boss Ed Kelly victoriously lifts the arm of Vice-Presiden 
Neeraj 


MOSCOW nEJOIGES 


Soviets shoot off rocket flares 
to celebrate Red Army victories 


Capture of Minsk July s 


‘ 


Capture of Polotsk x 4 by: Generel Kayan way to the Bal Capture of Molodechno Ju! 
tates, Here the flares burst . lar skyful of 


Combe, HAVE A BRAND-NEW SOUP 
...3 BEEF NOODLE 
; ; : Bae Pe ; 


So Hearty and Homey... 
So Nourishing and Good! 


Here’s the newest triumph in fine soup-making 
-..@ soup that, with every spoonful you sip, 
says “Beef”! First, it has a rich, deep-flavored 
beef broth. Second, there are generous pieces 
of choice beef added. And finally, plenty of egg 
noodles, golden and melting-tender and just 
steeped in the taste of beef. Yes, it’s a spoon- 
tempter, all right ... and, what with meat so 
popular, it makes its bow at just about the 


best time ever. 


Get a can of Campbell’s Beef Noodle Soup 
today. Tonight at supper ladle out brimming 
plates full. And as you listen to the “Ah’s” and 


“Oh’s” going round the table, see if you don’t 
feel well rewarded for trying this newest soup 


from Campbell's Kitchens. 


Cumbia. BEEF NOODLE Sour 


My, but a snowy Swan bath perks you up! This one pure soap is grand for everything! Gis ocias 
indore 
UNCLE SAM SAYS: 1. Don’t leave Swan in water. Don’t make more lather than you need. 2. Beware of a wet soap dish! Keep it dry. 3. Wipe off TUNE INI “Bright Horizon,” 
DON'T WASTE SOAP! grease. Rinse all dishes before washing. 4, Save Swan slivers; dissolve in boiling water to make soap jelly, for dishes, shampoo, etc. CBS Monday thru Friday 
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OARDS UNDER MATTRESSES AND AT FOOTS OF BEDS KEEP PATIENTS IN STRAIGHT, MRACEO POSITION 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Child victims fill beds of an emergency hospital 
as epidemic hits rural counties of North Carolina 


In the town of Hickory, in the western foothills of North Carolina 
I 100 children lie in hastily built isol 

are suffering from poliomyelitis (in 
mer epidemic which this year is one of the vere on record. The epidemic 
which is expected to reach its peak in Aug already hospitalized more than 
1,000 victims, about a third of them in North Carolina. Be eady 
diagnosed, health officials estimate that four times th 
ported, The epidemic is gradually spreading northward. For this virus di 
which produces paralysis by its effects on central nervous system, medical science 


more than 


ion wards like the one shown above 


vietims of the annual 


has found no specific cure nor immunization, 

‘The suddenness with which the disease struck in North Carolina overwhelned 
facilitie polio vietims, mostly children brought in from 
ad backwoods, quickly filled up the few To meet 
ty, where more th A been reported 


ordinary medic 


al hosp 


‘atawba Co 
the National Foundation for Infantile P. al and national re- 
sources to set up the emergency hosy cory. The Army supplied cots, 
tents and labor, the Red Cross recruited nurses from neij 
delphia, New York and Chics 
labor was brought in to dig ditches for water mains. Local townspeople pitched 


tes and 
0. Convict 


the Foundation sent doetors from Phil 


in as carpenters, nurses and general handy men. Currently the hospital is ear~ 
ing for patients from a radius of more than 150 miles. Promise of this cooper 
tive response is that at least 50% of the patients will recover without ill effects. 


Polio victim, Muriel Watson of Boone, '. reads a comic book donated by townspeople. 
She has made rapid steps toward recovery and is expected to survive without paralysis, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Spinal fluid is collected 


tient. ‘The fluid isu 
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infantile Paralysis (continues 


Fly trap collects s 
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Rodio in "black ond whit 


thing is missing. This Is the woy 
conventional radio sounds. 


Georgia Corroll, singing stor of Koy 
Kyser’s Kollege of Musical Knowledge 
program, heord over NBC every 


Some- 


Wednesdey evening. 


Rodio in "*natural color.” All 
the notes ore reproduced in all 
thelr depth ond beouty. This 
is the woy FM radio sounds. 


Your favorite programs sound even better on an FM “NATURAL COLOR” radio! 


‘A new kind of radio is ready to open a whole new 
world of entertainment! 


FM (Frequency Modulation) isnot an “improved” 
radio, or an attachment for your present radio, but 
an entirely new system of broadcasting and recep- 
tion that does what radio has never before been 
able to do. 

It reproduces the voices of singers, the instruments 
of band and orchestra in all their original clarity and 
beauty. Conventi: 


tonal range as music travels from the station to your 
home. General Electric FM radio receives the over- 
tones that bring music to life. You will hear music 
in glorious “natural color.” 


And, when FM sets are available, you will hear 
special programs, planned for FM alone — exciting 
and popular programs that you can’t get otherwise! 

General Electric built the first FM radio receivers 
used by Major Edwin H. Armstrong, the inventor 
of broad-band FM, in perfecting 1 ew kind of 
broadcasting. General Electric has built more FM 
broadcasting equipment than any manufacturer. And 
General Electric owns and operates its own FM 
radio station. 

No other manufacturer offers so much experience 
in the field of FM radio! 


FREE: “YOUR COMING RADI9—as Forecast by General 
Electric” 28 full-color pages of facts about the newest in 


radios; radio-phonographs, the self-charging portable with 
its own rechargeable battery, and television! A postcard 
brings it free, Address Electronics Department, General 
Electric, Schenectady, New York, 


© Tune in General Electric's “The World Today" and hear the 
news from the men who see it happen, every evening except 
Sunday at 6:45 E.W-T. over CBS network. On Sunday evening 
listen to the G-E “AI! Girl Orchestra" at 10 E.W.T, over NBC. 


© Buy more War Bonds —and hold on to you have 


RADIO + TELEVISION + ELECTRONICS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Every General Electric radio is an electronic instrument 
lectric radio-phonograph. portable radio, or table 
ube. This tube is similar to electronic tubes used 
and in amazing G-E electronic apparatus that 


PRESIDENT KALININ GIV 


RUSSIA'S GENERALS 


Red Army release: portrait gallery 


of its most victorious generals 


General Meretskov, commanding an 
army on the long Finnish front, is 
specialist in winter warfare. He fought 
in the Finnish war of 1940, beat the 


Germans at Ti and Volkhov. took Moahai 


ORDER OF SUVOROV, FIRST DEGREE, TO MARSHAL ROKOSSOVSKY, COMMANDER OF 


Marshal Govoroy is commander of the Leningrad 
front, which means that heisresponsible for break- 
ing the Mannerheim Line twice, in 1989 and 1944. 
After Battle of Moscow, he led the army that re- 
then was transferred to Leningrad. 


T little-known faces behind the great Red Army 
are seen here in new set of pictures released by Rus- 
sians, New shoulderboards, adopted only last y 
mark these indubitably as recent photographs. 
On this page are five of the men who are leading 
the present campaign which, reading north on the 
map from the Lwéw front, is commanded by Konev, 
Rokossovsky, Zakharov, Chernyakhovsky, Bagra- 
mian, Yeremenko, Govorov and Meretskov. In the 
south, currently a quiet front, are Malinovsky and 


General Bagrami 
Baltic A 
browed Yeremenko of 


RST WHITE me 


attacking Latvia. His partner is beetle 

ond Baltic Army. Bag- 

ramian, an Armenian cavalryman, was assistant 
of staff. Victories: Kharkov, Kursk, Viteb 


SIAN ARMY MOVING TOWARD BREST LITOVSK 


Zhukov. All these front generals look determined, 
hard, intellectual, fit, occasionally cranky, more often 
of proletarian birth but notable ex: 
haposhnikov and Rokossovsky (abore), 
who was born of a good Polish family. All are highly 
ns. Red soldiers give th 
(liubimets) to Zhukoy, someti 
operations of the gei shown 
Most of these ger 
tion to marshal, which has no equivalent in our army. 


General Chernyakhovsky, 36, a 
Jew, is youngest army commander 
in the Red Army. He leads Third 
White Ru: 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Russia’s Generals (continues) 


Marshal Koney, 49, peasant invad- 
er of South Poland admires Peter 
the Great, Stalin and Timoshenko. 
Hecalls his men “comrade” and re- i 
fuses to wear epauletson great coat. 


Marshal Vassilevsky, 47, isc! 

staff, a Stalin protégé and on Sue 
preme Comma 
under Zhuke 
wella 


|. He long worked 
He dei 


ands art as 


Marshal Yakovlev is an artillery- 
man under Chief of Artillery Voro- 
nov, is one of the thorough-going 
technicians who have come up fast 
in the Red Army during the war. 
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Vassilevs 
and 1942. He was staff officer under Czar, became 
the chief of staff of the Red Army in 1937. He wrote 


Marshal Rotmistroy has come up from a colonel 
since 1942, when he commanded the Third Guards 
‘Tank Brigade. He served at Stalingrad, w 


made 
ficutenant-general. He fought at Kharkov in 1943 


and was awarded Orders of Suvorov and Kutuzov. 


Marshal Shaposhnikov, 62, as chief of staff before 


, planned the masterly retreats of 1941 


The Brain of the Army, derived from Clausewitz, 


Marshal Vorobyev is chief of engineering in the 
Red Army. He is responsible for the magnificent 
improvising of the Russian engineers, for the slam- 
bang style of river crossing. He was another on 
new list of Russian marshals ereated last Feb. 22. 


Marshal Voronov, 44, chief of artillery, took the sur- 
render of German Field Marshal von Paulusat Sta- 
lingrad. A huge, calm, cold man, he is an artillery 
fanatic, used it to break Mannerheim Line in 1939 
and was made vice commissar of defense in 1943. 


Marshal Fedorenko commands Red Army's tank 
troops, At the outbreak of war he was made one of 
four new vice commissars of defense, to supervise 
the crucial expenditure of Red tanks during the re- 
treat. He did well, became a marshal last February. 


is one of old crop of revolutionary generals who 
have been displaced in this war, but not retired. 
Budenny is busy training troops in the rear. He 
failed badly in 1941, won Order of Lenin in 1943, 


ir force at Stalingr 


of Stalin's Supreme Command, 


Marshal Golovanoy is deputy chief 
of aviation under Novikov (above). 
He has served at Stalingrad, Yelnya, 
‘Orel, won Order of Suvoroy. Red air 
officers, like ours, are generally young. 


Marshal Timoshenko, 49, a Ukrain- 
ian, brilliantly commanded southern 
front in 1941-42 but was superseded 
when Russians moved to offense, ison 
high-command advisory committee. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EVENT IN 50 YEARS OF MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENT! 


WHO EVER 


DREAMED THE 


SCREEN COULD 


ENCOMPASS SUCH 


BIGNESS... DEPICT 


SUCH DRAMA... 


TOUCH SUCH GREATNESS! 


ALEXANDER KNOX * CHARLES COBURN 
GERALDINE FITZGERALD 

THOMAS MITCHELL + RUTH NELSON 
SIR CEDRIC HARDWICKE 

VINCENT PRICE 

WILLIAM EYTHE 


MARY ANDERSON 


AND A HUGE CAST OF 12,000 


precteo ay HENRY KING warrten roe tHe screen ay LAMAR TROTTI a th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 
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Black Widows are the new sin 


vrthrop to meet the growing U. 


protect newly acquired bases in or near enemy terril 


ter night fighters that are built by 
need for a defensive plane to 


ry. With radar 


armed, carry crews of two or three, are powered by two Pratt & WI 


dows, which look something like overgrown P-388, are heavily 


itney 2,000-hp engines, 


.S. WARPLANES 


THEY HAVE EVOLVED AFTER TRIAL BY COMBAT 


Aves of the U.S. Army and Navy have now 
finished two and a half years of the hardest 
flight test a warplane can have—actual battle. Now, 
on the basis of combat experience, they have been 
redesigned and re-equipped to make them sharpened 
instruments of war, LIFE here presents portraits of 
our best present fighting planes, some of them new, 
the rest combat-modified ve of older mode! 
In outward appearance many of the planes are 
similar to those shown in LIFE’s color catalog of 
Feb. 2, 1942. But they are very different in fighting 
qualities. In general, the planes have taken on more 
armament, more armor, greater fuel capacity (plus 


power and new propellers added for 
o that planes ha 

operating ceiling. Many 

ret: 

camouflage paint in order to 

ounce of pay load for ammunition and bom 
Combat has brought changes in the tactical status 

of the planes. Army fighters now double as low-level, 

bombers and strafers for supporting ground troops. 

‘Medium bombers, newly armed with more machine 

guns and cannon, have also been drafted for such air- 


ground support. For strategic bombing over Europe, 
Fortresses and Liberators are still supreme, but in 
Asia the mighty B-29 Superfortress now operates 
against Japan's homeland. 

‘The Navy still maintains the customary categorie 
of fighters, dive bombers and torpedo bombers for 
carrier operation. For patrol, however, it has broken 
precedent by adopting land-based planes adapted 
from Army bombers to supplement flying boats. 

‘The Army continue: to work on new formidable 
fighters and bombers (P-59, P-63, A-26). But the 
planes shown in flight here are the ones that have 
made U.S. airpower supreme in every theater of war. 


413366 


tail tur 
Tris flown 


B-29 =: 


plane, having flush rivets and a completely retracted tricycle landin; 


turrets argers. Its long, narrow ¥ ss, gives it tremen- 


lift. An 
ins two puts the bomb 


and every ne, except the ontrols and 


2,200-hp ai 


set in specially each 


nearer interphone, 
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pear Master Sergeant 


é q'm sending this by V-MAIL 8° you'll be 
Toa hurry. 0h Mastes 27 wouldn't it be re gerful if & dog Tike Be 
K epald do what V-MATL joost It never gets Jert behind. Never gets GAINES 
Jost. And it flies ‘to you so fast — Like a bird! for the dog you love! 
1, Suppl 
etting along in these poot- / pe re 
4 —and don't ti 


ou are wondering how Tm 6 
rene tell you sonething! The Sheena eel 
vith water. 


Magioned days, bow hePEY you'll 
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FOR DOGS 


Not all of us are privileged to serve 

as fighting men. Not all of us can give 

so much. The men and women of the AC 

Spark Plug factories know this. So, through 

steadily rising production of war products, they are trying to 
be good “team-mates” to the men and women at the front. 
As this is written, those AC people have produced more than 
200,000 caliber .50 Browning machine guns ...more than 10,000 
bombsights . . . millions of AC ceramic aircraft spark plugs for 
bombers and fighters. They have turned out more than 5,000 
Sperry automatic pilots for bombing planes,—and hundreds of 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION X GENERAL 
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thousands of fuel pumps, oil filters, engine instruments, and 
spark plugs for tanks, “Ducks,” jeeps, trucks, landing barges, 
and boats. The total number of articles AC people are making 
exceeds four hundred. And the work continues. AC men and 
women are determined to do their best, so that our fighters 
will more quickly win—and more quickly come back home. 
Every Sunday Afternoon - GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE Ain- NBC Network 


& 


MOTORS CORPORATION 


LINDA DARNELL 


A screen adult for the last five 
years, she comes of age this fall 


inda Darnell is manifestly Hollywood's most pro- 
fessionally adult young actress. In the e 
studio experts she has been grown-up since she was 
14. She had her first screen test at that age and de- 
lighted producers, but was told to go home to Dallas 
and get lots of sleep for another ye played her 
ult lead at 15, At 16 she w imed as Hol- 
lywood’s m ical specimen, At 19 she 
years 


s of 


first 


ace 


got marr 
ior. She has ne 


her s 


for Linda, In her forthcoming picture, 
of Chekhov's The Shooting Party, she 
frst time in her career a br 
character and th of 
October she comes of age calend 
may suggest her to the rectors as a logic: 
candidate for such roles as Queen Elizabeth or Lady 
Macbeth, For photographs of precocious Linda at 
homewith her husband “Pev” Marley, turn the page. 


en, unsympathetic 


ge as an actress, In 
lly, a fact which 


con 


In her new picture, Summer Storm, Linda enacts the role of 


a leggy, lisson 


, bosomy peasant girl who has an affair with 


MOVIES 


a Russian count. While not an ingratiating role it provides 
a vehicle for the advertisement of Linda's physical assets, 
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Linda Darnel! (continues) 


neat 


SUNBURN 


Healthy, wholesome Linda Darnell is 5° 5” tall, weighs 122 pounds. She was born in 
Dallas, where her father was a post-office clerk. 


Every gardener knows that the easiest crop to raise 
and the first to bloom is SUNBURN. 


You can’t garden and escape it, but you can use 
UNGUENTINE to help soothe and cool the burn—to 
relieve the pain and promote prompt healing. 


Use soothing, antiseptic Unguentine for all the minor curs, 
scrapes, bites, scratches and other skin 
injuries that plague a summer. 


Family size jars and handy 
‘tubes, at all drug stores. 


= NEY 
Artistically talented Linda is currently sculpting a head of her husband, Cameraman 
Peverell (““Pev 
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One-half carat © 5225 to $450 


One carat © ‘$650 to $1000 
Two carats © $1650 to $2750 


Facts About Diamonds: 
"These are average current 
prices for unmounted quality 
diamonds, including federal 
tax, (The exact weights shown 
‘occur infrequently.) Size 
alone does not determine 
diamond values. Color, 
cutting, brilliance and clarity 
have an equally important 
bearing. You should have a 
trusted jeweler’s best 

advice at all times when 
buying diamonds, 


Industrial Diamonds— 
a key priority for high-speed 
war production—come from 
the same mines as gem stones, 
Millions of carats are used. 
in United States industries 
today. The occasional gem 
diamonds found among 
them help defray production 
costs for all these fierce little 
“fighting” diamonds. 
Consequently, there are no 
restrictions on the sale of 
diamond gems. 


Ga dhe Natt ec ceca ctor nto 


always—shine clear and confident through every lonely hour. One day you'll find it doubly precious for 


this bright vigil of courage and reassurance. When it flames with joy for the fulfilled pledge of life 
and love guarded in its brilliant depths since time began. 
aren aa : De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, and Associated Companies 
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SPIDER MAN 


Petrunkevitch of Yale has spent 
a lifetime with crawly animals 


rote 
Yale has spent 40 years 1 the 
spiders 


{fairs of 
He has betaken 
himself to Mexico and Trinidad and Puerto Rico i 
search of them. He has picked them up, di 
them, bred them, learned more abo! 
n the world. 


nd their va relativ 


them than a 
ar of this long, int 


has added weight to 


PETRUNKEVITCH TICKLES WHIP SCORPION, ONE OF THE ARACHNIDS, THE UNPLEASANT CLASS OF ANIMALS WHICH INCLUDES SPIDERS, SCORPIONS, TICKS, DADDY LONGLEGS 


eases, destroy such household pests as cockroaches, 
Besides taking up for spiders he has found out a 
Jot about them: that th ly have eight se 
and offsprin, 
pingahead of suchen- 
sps and birds. In order to organize and 
record all these things about spiders Dr. Petrun| 
itch, who is 68, retired this summer fromactive te 
ing. He expects, however, that his new job of setting 


wn all he knows will keep him busy fora long time. 
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Spider Man (continues) 
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WITHA 
TICONDEROGA! 
This great writin 
fool isa joy Dusett 
writes ike a dream — 
smoothly rest fully easily 
4 i 

urns out mayimum 

work in minimumtime. 


Has areliable, wobble - 
proof eraser gripped 


firmly ina modern 
plastic ferrule. thrifty 
ncil= for it sharpens 
without waste and has 
alor slong life. 
Try Iisonderoga | 
TICOND, 
x RO. 


4 
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The fine American pencil 
with the fine American name 


TICONDEROGA 


Joseph Dixon Cruebe Ca, Deat. 43-127, Jersey Cty 3, NJ - 
inadian Plant: Dixen Penell Newmarket, Ont In his laboratory, Petrun 


” MAKES TIRED 
EYES FEEL 
BETTER FAST! 


DIXON-TIGONDEROGA 1386 N22 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


see 
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0,000 specimens, some preserved 
which he invented. B 
honor of liberal, poli 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


ust 2 DROPS of Eye-Gene 
bring safe, soothing elie! 
bring fi, Sonk-tued eyes q 
instantly? 
MAKE EYE-GENE a daily 
fules Remember... i's the 
only prepared formula on 
the marker containing the 
tage ingredient doctors 
fommend., Seain- 
fae” pee ‘Ask for 
any drug 


fess. Economic 
it by name. 
or dime stor 


EYE-GENE ; 


2 DROPS CLEAR, SOOTHE IN SECONDS 


Here's streamlined shaving. ..smooth, f 
than you ver dreamed shavi 
blade action, new type o 


mera, demonstrating ability to climb smooth, 
on taught a course ji der photography. 
,” come to weekly teas in his cluttered laborator DURHAM. CKOERS RAZOR CORP. Dept A, MYSTIC, CONK. 
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Sky Snakes 


Look again. Those sinuous white shapes are neither 
serpents nor ribbons of confetti. They're condensed 
vapor trails in the dark, frosty blue of the upper air. 


‘The straight ones flow back from the engines of 
Boeing Flying Fortresses, moving in tight formation 
over enemy territory. If you look closely at the 
others — the twis 


ing, writhing, climbing ones — you 
will see tiny black specks at their tips. "Those are 
allied fighter planes adding their protection to the 
deadly fire of the Forts’ 50- 


alibre guns. 


Every maneuver known to combat flying has been 
used by German airmen in their endeavor to stop 
the Forts, They have tried coming in from every 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE FLYING-FORTRESS « THE NEW B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER © 
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point of the compass—from above —from below. 
With desperate ingenuity the Luftwaffe has devised 


new tactics and new weapons — air-to-air bombi 


— rocket guns —mass attacks. But they have never 
yet succeeded in turning back the Fortress crews 
from their targets. 


The development of daylight precision bombing 


is one of America’s g: 


and skilful men — gunners, radiomen, navigators, 


reat sagas. It is an epic of brave 


bombardiers and pilots; of steadfast ground crews; 
of untiring staff work; and of the Forts themselves, 
designed and built by Bocing to handle the toughest 
task in air warfare. 


Finish the Fight with War Bonds 


Flying Fortresses performed almost unbelievable 
miracles through the early days of the war and are 
today the backbone of the mightiest bombing force 
in history, Because of their record, nearly one-fifth 
of all the nation’ 


incraft production facilities is now 
devoted to building Bocing-designed planes. 


When the mounting jury of round-the-clock bombing 
has done its part to win lasting victory, Boeing's skill 
in research, design, engineering and manufacturing 
again will be applied to products of peace. Of any 
such product you can he sure... if it’s “Built by 
Boeing” it's bound to be good. 


TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 
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Takes Only 10 Minutes to “Glamour Bathe” 
Your Hair This Easy Home Way 


One of the greatest connoisseurs of feminine beauty in this country 
is— JOHN ROBERT POWERS. And the first advice he gives his beautiful 
soignee Powers Models is to use only Kreml Shampoo to wash thei hair. 


It’s Mr. Powers’ business to KNow that Kreml Shampoo is one 
which brings our the natural sparkling beauty and every brilliant high- 
light in the hair—it thoroughly cleanses scalp and hair of dire and 
Joose dandruff—and leaves hair with its silken sheen lasting for days. 


Unsurpassed For Shampooing 
Children’s Hair, Too! 


There are no harsh caustics or chemicals in Kreml 
Shampoo. Instead—its beneficial oil base is simply 
marvelous to help keep hair from becoming dry 
or brittle. Kreml Shampoo never leaves any excess 
dull soapy film. Ie rinses out like a charm and leaves the hair so much 
softer, silkier and easier to fix. 


Mr. Powers always insists that even his child models use only Kreml 
Shampoo. So, Mother—why not “glamour bathe” your child’s hair this 
easy home way? You'll be delighted with results. 


Buy the large FAMILY SIZE—let your whole family enjoy the benefits of: 


FOR SILKEN-SHEEN HAIR—EASIER TO ARRANGE 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS KREML HAIR TONIC 


Spider Man (continues) 


On professor’s hand, big, hairy tarantula remains docile. Tarantulas bite when 
teased but are not very poisonous to humans. The largest ones, nine inches across, 
‘come from South America, Smaller varieties range all over southern and western U.S, 


‘kled spiders, almost all collected by Dr. Petrunkevitch, make unlovely lineup, 
men at left is preserved in transparent plastic. Silk nest of trap-door spider is 
in the big jar, left center. Small jar in front holds biting mechanism of tarantula, 


Professor Aléxender Petrunkevi tch 
Leboratery 


ticut 


EOPHRYNUS ENSIFER 
a Petrunkevitch 
1, an ancient relative of the one that is shown on page 54, 
is named after Petrunkevitch who found it on an Arizona hillside. Identifying fos- 
sil spiders is a very difficult task and one of the things the professor enjoys most. 


The flavor that scores 


amous for real beer character without bitterness, Schlitz 
wins the applause of those who know and love fine beer. That famous flavor found 


only in Schlitz brings you just the £éss of the hops—all of the delicacy, none of the 


bitterness. 


JUST THE rks OF THE HOPS 


.4O0ne of 


Ue bitemess Wi 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


Doctors Prove 2 out of 3 Women can have 
More Beautiful Skin in 14 Days! 


14-Day Palmolive Plan tested on 1285 women with all types of skin! 


YOU, TOO, m: 


ay look for these skin 


"provements in only 14 Days) {4 
pase oe! 
% Brighter, cleaner skin 4 | 
* Finer texture vy, 
r % Fewer blemishes ¥ is 


% Less dryness 
% Less oiliness 
* Smoother skin 
| ® Better tone 
* Fresher, clearer color 


oved Palmolive Plan: I washed my 
with Palmolive Soap. Thee 

massaged onto | 

etelaiher, aioe | 


“My complexion had lost its soft, smooth look,” 
says Mrs, Lynda Kaye of New York. “So I said 
‘yes’ when I was invited to try the new 14,Bay 
Palmolive Plan—along with 1284 other women 


® proved that 2 out of 3 of ™ 
™ who tested the ne 


of all ages—from fifteen to fifty! My group re- rinsed. This massage brought For Palmolive 
ported to a New York skin doctor. Some of us hi my skin the full, beautifying effect of Palmolive’s ments in 14 days, Now it's no. uprove- 
8 your turn! If 


you want a 


Ary skins; some oily; some average. After a care- After 14 days, my doctor confirmed what 
ful examination, we were given the Palniolive Plan told me—my skin was smoother, fre 
to use at home for 14 days. less oily. You must try this wonderful plan. 
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DON'T WASTE SOAP! Soap uses vital war materi 
in water or rest in wet soap dish. Moisten last sliver and pres 
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THIS SHOWS RANGERS’ TERRIBLE Losses. 


IN FRONT STAND 37 RANGERS NOW RESTING AT CAMP BUTNER, K.C, MEN BEHIND REPRESENT ORIGINAL STRENGTH (ABOUT 1,500) 


THE RANGERS 


SURVIVORS OF TOUGHEST, MOST BITTERLY LACERATED U.S. INFANTRY FORCE ARE HOME FOR WELL-EARNED REST 


‘he survivors of the First, ‘Third and Fourth Ranger Battalions are home. These 
men have exposed themselves to danger in more actions, with higher casualti 
1a greater fierceness of spirit, than any 
‘The original Rangers were assembled on June 19 


perhapsalso 


oops then in the British Isle: 
physical specimens in the Amer 
two professional boxers, an oil-fi 
tamer, a longshoreman, a church dea- 
con, a radio crooner, a jazz trumpeter, 
the treasurer of a burlesque theater, a 
sheriff, an insurance salesman who later 
did a lively business on the field of bat- 
tle, two bigamists and a Red Indian 
named Sampson P, Oneskunk, 

‘A handful of Rangers saw action at 
Dieppe. After that the outfit spearhead- 
ed every major American action in the 
‘Mediterranean theater, through Anzio. 
Some Ranger companies are now exper 
ing their first action and carry 
on the Ranger tradition in Normandy. 

Losses among the original Rangers 
were appalling. Of about 1,500 men who 
started in the three battalions, there 
are only 199 alive and returned home. 
Of the 199 survivors, (4 wear the Purple 
Heart for injuries they suffered over- 
seas. In short, less than one-tenth of 
the original force came through intact. 
What with a number of men who have 
heen transferred to other units, a num- 
ber who are hospitalized with wounds 


he 


» Army and from its most colorful. It boasted 
ld “roughneck” from Texas, a hotel “dick,” a lion 


and dis 
above, W 
“Hello.” 


ther American Army units, 
, 1942 from volunteers among 
force was chosen from among the finest 


hey say 


the force, and one stanza of its says: 


Ranger faces show what these men have been through. In this picture there are a 
Polish-American, an Irish-American, a Hillbilly from old English stock, a Red Indian, 


of miles, many of which slanted steepl 
on C-rations. A Ranger named James Alt 


se, the Rangers were able to assemble only 97 survivors for the picture 
n Rangers see each other after long separation they do not just say: 
“How come you're still aliv 


‘The Rangers went through two winters in the field, They marched hundreds 
The 


for months on end 
en a long ballad about 


subsist 


has w 


With icy clothes, they slept in mud 

And water in their forholes. 

More times than not, what sleep they got, 
It was without their bedrolls. 

But in the face of these hardships the 
Rangers fought steadily, brilliantly, and 
with constant humor. Consequently the 
Rangers haye great pride in their unit. 
Not even the U. S. Marines, not even 
the proud fighters of the First Infantry 
Division, are more belligerently certain 
that they are the best fighters in the 
world. If you are so careless as to ask a 


Ranger what ix good about his outfit he 
will either knock you down (he has a 
habit of violence); or clse he will s: 
“It’s all good about the Rangers.” A 
geant who was a West Virginia coal min- 
er before the war is fairly typical when 
he says: “I wouldn't take 1.000 buc 
to get out of the outfit and I woul 
take 3,000 to get in another just like 
it. It’s just like a book, being in the Ran- 
gers—you just live from page to page 
to see what is going to happen next.” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Rangers (continues) 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 6 


LIEUT. JAMES ALTIERI 


Alt 


SGT. T. L. WILLIAMS 


SGT..D. W. CAMPBELL 


PFC. CARLO CONTRERA 


SGT. ANTHONY RADA 


LIEUT. PEER A. BUCK 


M/SGT. DEAN HOOKER 


Dean Hooker, 
the Fourth Batta 


who is now 


on’ssergeant 


jor, or highest ranking non- 


com, ishusky, quiet, unassum- 
ing. He joined the Rangers at 
the same time as his brother 
J 


Jeadersin thesume company. In 


nny. Both became section 


the bitter fighting around Ven- 
afro, where Ranger losses were 


rerethat one company was 


reduced to barely one-fourth of 


itsnormal complement, Johnny 
led his section up a hill toattaek 
fa sniper position and was shot 
by a machine pistol. An h 


later, behind the lines, Dean 
‘was told of his brother's death, 


Hie face showed no emotion. 


Buthetookhissection,led them 
up the hill, cleaned out the: 
er and carried Johnny's 


hack to the American lines, 


SGT. JOSEPH P. LUCAS 


Before the war 
fireman on a New 


locomoti 
York Central freight run be- 
1 


He wants to 


tween Youngstown, Ohio 


Connellsville, P 


go back to therailroad. Hesayst 


st T was in a line company, 
then I ruined my feet. Both 
arches dropped in Sicily. Th 
Twas a driver, then « main- 
nt. Thad lots of 
fun in Italy, those girls at Lu- 


te 


crino and Naples, you could 
h 


there. I damn near got married, 


we yourself to 7 


a nice-looking girl, weighed 110, 
nice broad hips t 
m1, 
you could clim| 
the side 


ria, or Angelina, or somethin, 


SGT. LESTER B. COOK 


Sgt. Cook, 21, and his pipe are 


inseparable. “I've had this pipe 
, 1 
lost the filter out of it over there. 
When it got clog 
always f 


about four y he says. 


you could 


‘a piece of 
old stick to ram down it and 
clear it. The advantage is, at 
night you can gounder a blank- 
et and light it, you don't hav 


to stay under like with butts, 
you can just hold your hand 
wer the bowl.” Cook and his 
pipe were buried alive by fa 
shell at Venafro. His feet were 
sticking out and friends pulled 
him out just in time. His hel- 
d been knocked down 


met h 


overhisface,sohecould breathe, 
and if his pipe had not been 
knocked out of his mouth he 
probably would have gone right 


on smoking underground. 


LT. RANDALL HARRIS 


Harris, 29, is the only Ranger 
besides Colonel Darby with the 
DS.C. At Gi 
first se 


of D 
First. Range 


he was 
ny of 
His com- 


pany’s mission w 


eastern half of Gela and form a 


perimeter. Early in the action 


an S-nine killed 


smmander. Harris took eom- 


mand. Another mine hit Harris 
in the guts and legs. His intes- 
tines started coming out. He 


his canteen belt down 


pany’s mii 


an aid-station line, 
found him waiting 
d 
men, refusing to cut in at the 
head of line. He was holding his 


in with his hands. 


behind sev ghtly woune 


3 
SGT. GEORGE H. CREED 
George Creed, 26, speaks of his 
home state as “West By God x 
Virginia.” He worked in the : 
coal mines before the war, but 4 
he says: “I wouldn't like to be 
in the coal mines, not now. T . 
want to be in something there's c 
no work in. I think I found me E 
a home in the Army. Uncle b. 
Sam's just so much better to % 
you.” Creed might not talk this ; 
way if he were not among the 
very few Rangers who came a 
through unhurt. He says: * % 
didn’t get a scratch, Sometimes 
it’s luck, sometimes it's the Old 
Master up above.” But like 7 
most Rangers he is sick of war, 
He says: “I'm a peace-loving 3 
man. Man, I'm telling you, 
they just get you that way ina WIS 
war, Be peaceful, that’s going . : 
to be my motto from now on.” tS 
be 
i 


ee 


\e 


CAPT. J..N. FINEBERG 


Redheaded Joe Fineberg, 26, 
was the joker of the outfit, Be- 
fore the war he did a little of b 
thing in show business. 


For a while he was treasurer of is 
picked up 
some patter which helped keep 


a burlesque theate 


the boys happy overseas, Like 
most Ranger officers he was 
commissioned in the field, He 
says of it: “By act of Congress, 
I'ma 
supply officer, “As a whole,” he i 
says, “I was careful of Une 
Sam. I wasn't going toask for 18 


ntleman.” He became 


automatic rifles when we only 


needed 10. I was in front of 
the inspector general once for 
overordering rations, but I was 
fed. because what. hap- 
pened was I couldn't wait for 
n't send a let- 
re hungry 


channels—you 


ter when Rangers 
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Governor Joseph Dudley of Massachu- Transtet 
setts Bay was an ancestor of Marquand, 


alist Margaret Fuller, New 
England intellectual, was a great-aunt. 


Author Edward Everett Hale (The Man 
Without a Country) was another relation. 


Fuller family photograph shows Marquand’s maternal grand- 
father (right). The Fullers were mostly clergymen and lawyers. 


——____> 


JOWN P. MARQUAND 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS NOVELIST OF MANNERS WOULD MAKE A WONDERFUL 


I: was June and high-school graduation time in 
the old seacoast town of Newburyport, Mass. 
The year was 1910 and the place was the box- 
shaped brick town hall just down the street from 
the high school. The graduates, in white dresses 
and best blue suits, had gathered in nervous 
groups in the basement, and now they were 
marching up the stairs in boy-and-girl file, under 
the admiring scruciny of their parents and rela- 
tions, Presently they found themselves standing 
on the stage inside, with programs in their 
hands, singing the class ode which had been 
written (to the tune of Fair Harvard) by Judge 
Simpson's daughter Lillian: 

Ob golden and rosy the dreams of our youth 

And bright are our hopes for success 

We look 10 the future with wide shining eyes 

And to failure we'll never confess. 

Ob beckoning dreams and confident hopes, 

Starry visions your ardor reveals 

In your soft lustrous baze all is beauty and joy 

Every peril the future conceals 

Presently also they were listening to the class 
prophecy, recited in a high monotone by Miss 
Gladys Whitson. In the back row a boy with 
sandy blond hair suddenly swallowed hard as 


J.P. Marquand, aged 3, sits on his father's lap 
and ignores the book. He was a backward reader. 


ter) at famil 


hy ROGER BUTTERFIELD 


John Phillips Marquand has written four of 
the outstanding American novels of recent 
years: The Late George Apley, Wickford 
Point, H. M. Pulham, Esquire and So Little 


ics have called him "America’s fore- 

" and “our leading contemporary 
of manners.” He has just been elect- 
ed a judge of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Gladys declaimed: “Marquand’s great diction- 
ary is a marvel to behold, A day's perusal in its 
depths would make a boy grow old. . . . (Buc) 
Miss Simpson, famed philanthropist, doth with 
weighty brow, the lexicographer entrap with 
definitions wise cnow. ... "" He stole a quick 


glance at Lillian Simpson and saw that she was 
blushing too. People in the audience were snick- 
ering and looking at both of them. 

Ac that moment John Phillips Marquand, 
aged 16, would have welcomed death. 

Not that there was anything at all between 
him and Lillian Simpson. He had only been to 


Also at 3, he went riding in a dogeart drawn by Mack (the poodle) and Nick (the set- 
"s summer home near Newburyport. His long curls were cut next year. 


CHARACTER IN ONE OF HIS OWN BOOKS 


see her once, in her family's big Victorian gin- 
gerbread house on High Street, After they had 
sat for awhile on the porch Mrs. Simpson invited 
them into the parlor to have "a dish of cream.” 
He had never heard of having a dish of cream 
and couldn't imagine what it was; he sat there in 
a dreadful silence until it appeared, It was home- 
made vanilla ice cream. He gulped it down and 
made his escape and never went back to the 
Simpsons” because he felt he had shown inexcus- 
able ignorance about the dish of cream. 

He didn't go back after the high-school grad- 
uation either; he never saw Lillian Simpson 
again. The following year he entered Harvard, 
where he continued to be self-conscious and lone- 
ly. After he got his degree he worked for a while 
on the Boston Evening Transcript and soldicred 
in France and did some more newspaper and ad- 
vertising work in New York, and then he be- 
came a professional writer of fiction, He wrote 
shore stories and serials for the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's and Good Housekeeping. He in- 
vented Mr. Moto, a Japanese adventure-story 
hero who was quickly bought by Hollywood. 
The movies made six Mr. Moto pictures, paying 
Marquand $4,000 for cach picture and not even 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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At 21, he posed for this solemn-looking Harvard 
graduation picture. He was on the Lampoon staff. 
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Marquand (continues 


asking him to write a single line. All in all, 
Marquand wrote 125 stories and serials for the 
magazines between 1921 and 1944 and sold every 
one of them for a good price. 

Tn 1937 Marquand published what the critics 
called his first “'serious'” book—a satirical novel 
about Boston named The Late George Apley. This 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1938 and has sold 
42,052 copies. After that he wrote three more 
novels in the same smooth and ironic vein: Wick- 
ford Point (1939), which has sold 59,358 copies; 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire (1941), which has sold 
235,744 copies; and So Little Time, published last 
‘August, which has sold 641,815 copies. Book 
royalties on So Little Time already exceed the 
movies’ payment of $125,000 which means that 
Marquand has earned more than a quarter of a 
million dollars from this book alone (most of 
which, of course, will go to the government in 
income taxes). Just this month Marquand was 
elected a judge of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
which puts him near the very top of the literary 
whirl at which he has poked considerable fun 
in his books, especially So Little Time. 

‘As a result of all this it can rath- 
er safely be said that Marquand is now 
the most successful novelist in the U. S. 


“| didn’t say that!” 


Marquand always gets angry and up- 
set when people insist on identifying 
the characters in his novels with various 
real-life individuals, including himself. 
One day Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 
ran into him and said: “Do you know, I 
almost made a terrible mistake and gave 
my father-in-law your book H. M. Pul- 
ham, Esquire vo read on his way to meet 
Winston Churchill. Just by luck Ilooked 
in the back and saw where you said you 
don't believe either Mr. Roosevelt or 
Germany will last much longer, so I 
didn’t give him the book. It would 
have upset him very much.”” 

“My God," Marquand exclaimed, “I 
didn’t say that; Harry Pulham said it, 
and he's a dyed-in-the-wool Republican 
from Boston, and I'm not.”” But this kind of 
explanation never docs much good because a 
great many people are convinced the people in 
Marquand’s books are really himself and his 
family, friends, business associates, wives, in- 
laws and children under a slight fictional disguise. 

Marquand has gone to great lengths co deny 
this and even to argue that it is impossible. “I 
honestly do not believe that any living human 
being has ever been placed in the pages of a 
novel,” he once said. He contends that a writer 
must juggle together the traits and eccentricities 
of a dozen real people in order to produce one 
convincing character in a book. 

This is a good argument, and it would prob- 
ably be even better if Marquand himself were not 
such an ideal character for anybody's novels, in- 
cluding his own. In appearance he is just about 
the perfect embodiment of a novelist’s idea of a 
novelist—lean, ruddy-faced and taciturn, with a 
dlose-cropped light mustache that is almost in- 
visible. He prefers shaggy clothes and carries 
himself with an air that hostesses of a certain age 
would call “distinguished” and those a lite 
younger might describe as “‘interesting.”” He 
speaks in a slow New England drawl and he has 
a way of jerking his words out of the corner of 
his mouth and standing up and waving his arms 
when he is telling a funny story. He hates most 
cocktail and dinner partics but often goes to 
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them, and when he fecls like sulking in a corner, 
he sulks. He has a boundless horror of being 
bored and docs not always conceal it. He makes 
fun of people with moncy and frankly enjoys 
having plency himself. 
Heconsiders the act of writing utter torture, but 
is really not much interested in anything else in 
the world, He seldom enjoys reading other peo- 
ple’s books because he finds himself analyzing 
their methods and forgets what they are saying. 
He has been married twice, once in the country 
and once in the city. Both marriages were very 
ritzy affairs. In between, he lived with a Filipino 
valet named Pete who rubbed his back and play- 
ed medicine ball with him and came in every few 
mornings with a hangover from a big night at 
the Oriental Club. Marquand was very happy 
living with Pete and says jokingly he cannot 
understand why he ever got married again. 
Marquand makes a good deal of fun of his own 
family and of Boston and New England in gen= 
eral, but he seriously admires the solid New 
England virtues of being completely self-center- 
ed and self-satisfied. In So Little Time he made fun 
of people who live in old rebuilt New England 


14's first novel was The Unspeakable Gentleman, a cloak-and-sword melo- 
drama which first appeared as a serial in Ladies Home 
illustration. Original caption reads: 


farmhouses with antique furniture and quaint 
hooked rugs and cobblers’ benches and fire 
proofed hay in the barn. His own home is an old 
rebuilt farmlfouse near Newburyport which has 
six bathrooms and is furnished with antique pine 
cupboards and hooked rugs and dining-table 
mats with Currier and Ives prints on them and 
over-sized English coffee cups which are deco- 
rated with quaint colored pictures of scythes, 
rakes, pruning shears and churns. 

Marquand has traveled around the world a 
great deal, for fun, and also to pick up exotic 
flavoring material for his magazine fiction. Re- 
cently he completed a 20,000-mile airplane trip 
on a government mission, through central Africa 
and India. But, like the late George Apley and 
Harry Pulham and others he has written about, 
Marquand at the age of so has discovered that he 
was always traveling in a circle, which began 
and ended in New England. 

“My own road,” he has written, “has always 
turned toward hom 
. Like everyone else of straight-line New Eng- 
land descent on both sides, Marquand is con- 
nected with a large number of what are called 
old and prominent American families. He is a 
direct descendant of Governors Thomas and 
Joseph Dudley of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
‘of Governor Tristram Coffin of Nantucket and of 
Timothy Fuller, a famous carly congressman 


wrnal in 1922 with this 
‘You fool,”*she cried. "Put up your sword. 


who helped manage John Adams’ presidential 
campaign. Marquand’s mother was a Fuller and 
very beautiful; through her Marquand is a 
grandnephew of the celebrated authoress, Mar- 
garet Faller, who is called the Dorothy Thomp- 
son of the New England Transcendentalists be- 
cause she went everywhere and spoke her mind 
freely and wrote argumentative articles for Hor- 
ace Greeley’s New York Tribune. 

The Marquands themselves came to Newbury- 
port from the island of Guernsey in 1732. Joseph 
Marquand was a merchant who made a fortune 
privateering against British ships during the 
Revolution. 

His grandson was named after Mayor John 
Phillips of Boston, and he became the grandfath- 
er of the present J. P. Marquand. Grandfather 
Marquand went to sea at the age of 16 and then 
went into what some members of the family called 
“the bucket-shop business” in Wall Street, New 
York and made a great deal of money. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Samuel Curson, a Boston mer- 
chant who had shipped as clerk on the first New 
England ship that ever went to Hawaii and Hong 
Kong. Samuel Curson owned Curzon's Mill (the 
spelling has changed during the years) 
on the little Artichoke River just above 
its junction with the Merrimack, four 
miles west of Newburyport, and lived 
there in a beautiful yellow clapboard 
house looking out over the river, One 
of his other daughters, Elizabeth, went 
to Brook Farm, the famous community 
of New England authors and radicals 
in the 1840s, where she met and mar- 
ried a Mr. Hoxie. They came back to 
Newburyport and buile a red brick 
house near the yellow house at Curzon's 
Mill. Lizzie Hoxie and her sisters Mary 
and Margaret Curson were friends of Mr. 
Emerson and Mr. Thoreau and Celia 
Thaxter, the lady poct who wrote the 
famous verses beginning, "’Across the ‘ 
narrow beach we flit, One little sandpip- 
er and. . ."” They were also friends of 
John Greenleaf Whittier who lived 
‘across the Merrimack River at Ames- 
bury and often rowed over to visit them. « 

People are always saying to Mar- 
quand that with this kind of a family 
background it is no wonder he became a writer. 
This remark is a red flag to him. ‘’So far as T can 
remember,” he has said, “nobody in my family 
ever read 2 book except me. They just liked to 
talk,"" He got very fed up with fond family mem- 
oties of Margaret Fuller and Mr. Emerson, and 
he is especially thankful that he was not born 
in time to be kissed by John Greenleaf Whittier. 


The Mai 


Marquand was not born in Newburyport, but 
in Wilmington, Del. on Noy. 10, 1893. His fath- 
er Philip, a civil engineer, was working there for 
the American Bridge Company. Philip Marquand 
is a spry little man who was in the class of 1889 
at Harvard and won the university featherweight 
sparring championship. He designed a part of a 
bridge which is known as the “Marquand span," 
and later went into the brokerage business in 
New York, when John was 6. The family lived in 
the East 30s in a litele red brick house with a 
backyard and an iron balcony in front. John used 
to go with his nurse to Madison Square to play 
with other boys who came there with their nurses 
and drank water from a tin dipper that hung on 
a chain beside the fountain in the square. 

Later on the family moved to the suburb of 
Rye, N. Y. so that John could grow up in “the 
country.” The Marquands at this time had two 


is always had style 
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TWO RECORD-BREAKERS... 


AND PACKARD-BUILT ENGINES POWERED THEM BOTH! 


ce May 12—Mustang fighter 
breaks transcontinental 
speed record 


‘2470 miles 
6 hrs, 31 min, 30 see. 


‘The Mustang fighter and Mosquito bomber weren’t built just to 
break speed records. 

Their grim purpose was to soften up Fortress Europe . . . is 
now to help clear a path for our heroic invading forces. 


If you were searching for reasons why these two planes are 
giving such a good account of themselves, you'd find dramatic 
evidence in the two record-breaking flights they made just a few 
weeks before the invasion started. 

‘We're gratified that Packard-built Rolls-Royce engines took 
part in these record-breaking flights, and measured up to the high 
standards set by the pilots and the planes they flew. 

But there’s a still deeper satisfaction in knowing that every 
fighting engine we build—whether for aircraft or PT boats—is 
bringing the war to a quicker end. 


May 13—WMosquito bomber 
breaks transatlantic 
speed record Pa 


aos Ae 
eo “se 
2.200 miles 
Labrador 6 brs, 46 min, British Isles | 


| 
OO | 


et et pet st 


MUSTANG. WARHAWK HURRICANE MOSQUITO LANCASTER 
Fighter Bohler ‘Saher figher-bomber bomber 


PACKAR 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONES 
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Your investment 


Your dollars in taxes, War 
Bonds and Stamps make you 
“part-owner” of a GRAFLEX 
Camera.,.now in the hands ofa 
Combat Photographer... getting 
great war pictures! 

Your investment is our obli- 
gation, We fulfill ic by produc- 
ing, with the skill and precision 
of 30 years of Camera manufac: 
ture, GRAFLEX- 


made Cameras 


Combine equal 
portions of 
French's Mustard, 
horse-radish and 
evaporated milk. 
Scr in a little 
mayonnaise if 
you like a milder 
favor. 
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pay post-war di 


‘With war's end we shall be back 
again in peacetime production 
for you, manufacturing GRAFLEX 
Cameras that have been refined 
and improved by our war exper- 
ience. 

poe you can become full uner 
of one of these fine, precision pictures 
making pind aay ory 
warbond dollarssaved today. THE 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORA- 
‘TION, Rochester 8,N.Y.,U.S.A. 


“Hey, Joe! lookit~a brand 


new pack of Marlin Blades” 


LAST WORD IN QUALITY 


Marquand (continues) 


servants and a coachman and were living in what John's cousin, 
Dudley Hale, calls “very good style."’ “You can say what you want,” 
says Dudley, “’the Marquands always had style.”” But style did not 
help them in 1907, when a panic swept through Wall Street and 
wiped our every cent they had. Philip Marquand took an engineering 
job on the Panama Canal and went down there with his wife. John, 
aged 14, went to live with three maiden aunts in the yellow house 
at Curzon’s Mill, and attended high school in Newburyport. 

This change had a great effect on his life and on his thinking ever 
since; sometimes he speaks quite bitterly aboutit, and other times he 
says it was a good thing, because he got a better knowledge of people 
in public school than he would have at Sc. Marks where his family 
had planned to send him. In his novels Marquand devotes a great deal 
of attention to the schooling and adolescence of his principal male 
characters, and they are usually unhappy at that age. 

His classmates at Newburyport High didn’t notice that Marquand 
was unhappy. They thought he was rather snooty. He was the only 
boy in school whose parents were listed in the New York Social Reg- 
ister. He made no friends and took part in no activities until his senior 
year, when he appeared in one of the weekly ""Rhetoricals"’ (recita- 
tion contests) and delivered a stirring rendition of Casey at the Bat. 


Harvard and mixed emotions 


When it came time for Marquand to enter Harvard, as his family 
had done for generations, he had to apply for a scholarship to the 
local Harvard Club. He was turned down. However, there was in 
Newburyport a fund established by a man named’ Wheelwright 
which gave scholarships at Harvard to young men who were major- 
ing in scicntific subjects. Marquand announced he was going to 
major in chemistry and obtained one of these scholarships. He hated 
chemistry and finished all his courses in three years and got out of 
Harvard to go to work in the summer of 1914. The next year he came 
back and received his degree with the class of 1915. 

While at Harvard Marquand lived in a gray wooden boarding- 
house at 7 Linden Street run by two maiden ladies named Mooney. 
Ie was known to students as “Miss Mooncy’s Pleasure Palace,"” and 
itis still there, taking in Harvard boarders, Marquand had a fourth- 
floor room with a small Franklin stove, some mahogany family furn- 
iture and a green parrot which chewed clothespins for exercise and 
slept under a blankec in his closet. James B. Conant, now president of 
Harvard, was then a student living on the third floor of Miss 
Mooney’s Pleasure Palace. He and Marquand sometimes tossed bags 
of water at each other on the stairs, water fights being a favorite 
evening pastime. 

In an autobiographical sketch which he wrote for his 25th class 


Marquands’ dining room ar Newburyport is eq) kinds of antiques and 
Knickknacks, such as hobnail glasses and pewter warming dishes shaped like ducks. 


anniversary report in 1940, Marquand said: “Harvard is a subject 
which I still face with mixed emotions. I brought away from it a 
number of frustrations and illusions which have handicapped me 
throughout most of my life."’ But people who knew him in college 
say he gave an imitation of having a good time. During his last year 
he became enthusiastic about courses in English literature and com- 
position and was invited to Professor Copeland's Tuesday-night 
“readings” from great books. It was there, he says, that he felt the 
first, faine stirrings of literary ambition. 

Two weeks after leaving Harvard Marquand was working for the 
Boston Evening Transcript as a $15-a-week reporter. He did not do well 
in the city room and was soon shifted to the magazine section, which 
came out every Wednesday and Saturday with long feature articles 
on books, plays, art, genealogy, chess and Beacon Hill society. 

He was quite poor that winter. He lived in an attic room at 57 
Pinckney Street, on Beacon Hill. There were five flights of stairs 
to the top floor and then another narrow flight up to his room in a 
tiny cupola, with no windows, but a skylight through which he 
could step and look over all of Boston. The room cost $2.50 a week, 
and breakfast each morning in Thompson's Temperance Spa was 20% 
or 25¢—oatmeal and coffee. “I don't know how I got on,” he recent- 
ly remarked of this period in his life. “*I was undernourished, I think.” 

Marquand’s boss in the magazine section of the Transcript was a 
peppery little man named Burton Kline who spent many of his work- 
ing hours writing novels with titles like Seruck by Lightning and Mrs. 
Brimstone, He hated to be disturbed in his creative struggles by the 
routine work of the paper and he would often shout at Marquand, 
“Here, write these headlines and get the copy up,” and go back to 
another chapter of Mrs. Brimstone. Marquand was greatly impressed 
and excited by all this, He says Kline probably encouraged him more 
to write than anyone he ever knew. 

After a year Marquand got a raise to $25 a week. But soon after 
that he departed for El Paso, Texas with Battery A of the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, which had been mobilized for duty on the 
Mexican border. He had joined Battery A while at Harvard because 
he enjoyed riding horses and because it was the thing to do. The 
privates and corporals in Battery A came from the very best families; 
they were all “little gentlemen” and were sure they knew more 
about everything than their officers. Their sojourn in Texas was one 
long, happy vacation in the sun, Marquand, who always felt timid 
and mouselike in his private’s uniform, was assigned to gather up 
wagonloads of horse manure every morning and deliver it to a place 
where some ragged Mexicans burned it. This took all morning and 
on the way home he and his driver would stop at the post exchange 
and drink beer. 


Full of beans and hope 


When April 1917 arrived, however, Marquand announced to his 
friends that he was not going to shovel any more manure, and left 
for officers’ training camp at Plactsburg. He came out at the head of 
the first lieutenants’ list in August. He lost 20 pounds and looked 
more youthful and scared in his uniformed pictures than his 21-year- 
old son John P. Jr. does today, He went overseas with the Fourth 
Division, became an intelligence officer in the 77th Artillery and was 
sent to the front just after the Germans had retreated from Chateau 
Thierry. He came under heavy shellfire several times, was in two gas 
attacks and once ran into a German straggler while scouting some 
abandoned trenches. The German ducked around a corner and got 
away while Marquand was fumbling for his .45. Marquand is still 
sorry he didn’t get a shot at him. He saw a number of friends killed 
or badly shoy up in the war and developed a lasting antipathy to- 
ward everything German. In 1941, when reporters asked him how 
he felt about the America First activities of his second wife, he 
remarked that he himself had always felt there should be an open 
season on Germans. 

When Marquand came back from France at the end of the war he 
felt none of the weariness, remorse and disillusionment which were 
to appear later in so many American novels, including his own. He 
was, he says, full of beans and hoped to make a million dollars. He 
got a job on the Sunday magazine section of the New York Tribune 
and wrote feature articles there for a while; one afternoon he met 
Bob Benchley at the Harvard Club and told him he would like to get 
a job that paid better money. Benchley pointed to a“ MAN WANT- 
ED” ad which the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency was run- 
ning and suggested he try there. Marquand followed this advice and 
soon found himself writing testimonials to Blue Buckle OverAlls— 
“Big, Serong and Comfortable—6,000,000 pairs worn a year." He 
was also allowed to try his hand at O'Sullivan’s Rubber Heels and 
Lifebuoy Soap, which had not yet acquired its special significance to 
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MARQUAND (continued) 


present-day advertisement readers. “It’s really 
too bad I didn’t chink up B. O.,"" Marquand re- 
marked recently. “If Lhad, all my troubles would 
have been over." The officials of J. Walter 
Thompson were then struggling with a campaign 
to “put Lifebuoy over" and held frequent sta 
conferences at which people barked at each other, 
“What do you use soap for, anyway?” One day 
an office genius brought into conference a sug- 
gestion for a slogan which went “Every day 
an oily coating lightly forms upon your skin.” 
Marquand, whose mind had been wandering, sud- 
denly came to attention and exclaimed: “Why, 
that’s trochaic tetrameter, just like ‘Lives of 
great men all remind us we can make our lives 
sublime, and departing leave behind us—'"" Ac 
this point he was aware that people were glar- 
ing and he stopped short. He never regained his 
reputation at J, Walter Thompson and he left 
soon afterward. He had saved $4oo and decided 
to write a novel. 

Ie was called The Unspeakable Gentleman and 
Marquand wrote it in the summer of 1920 in the 
old mill building at Curzon's Mill. It was a very 
bad novel about a young man of the 
year 1810, in a seacoast town much like 
Newburyport, whose father is an un- 
speakabie cad and adventurer. Son and 
father get into a dispute involving a se~ 
cret paper from France and a beautiful 
gitl, and there is much galloping and 
sound of muffled oars in the book. The 
high spot comes when the son has a 
momentary advantage over his father in 
a passage at arms, and his father starts 
to throw a bottle: “* “Anything but a 
bottle, father,’ Isaid, watching himfrom 
the tail of my eye, ‘Anything but a bot- 
tle. Itsmacks of such lowassociations.’”” 

The Ladies Home Journal paid $2,000 
the The Unspeakable Gentleman and an it 
in four installments. Years later Mar- 
quand asked the Journal editor why on 
earth he had bought the story, and the 
editor said they had just gotten some 
four-color presses for the Journal and 
wanted to print romantic illustrations 
of men with lace at their throats. Mar- 
quand immediately followed up this success by 
selling several stories to George Horace Lorimer, 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post. The Post put 
his name on its cover as a featured contributor, 
and after chat he never had any trouble selling 
everything he wrote. 


The abnormalities of an author 


Marquand and Christina Sedgwick became 
acquainted in Dublin, N. H. one weekend in 
igzt. They saw each other again at Dublin that 
summer and Christina invited him to motor back 
with her to Stockbridge, Mass., in the Berkshire 
Hills, and meet her family. The Sedgwicks were 
(and are) one of the most imposing families in 
New England. A hundred years ago visitors co 
the pretty and select summer-resore town of 
Stockbridge reported that the katydids in the 
trees sang *’Sedg-wick, Sedg-wick, Sedg-wick"” 
as they passed. And everyone in Massachusetts 
has heard of the pic-shaped Sedgwick burial plot 
in Stockbridge, where members of the family are 
buried in wedges with their feet toward the 
center—so that when they rise on the Last Judg- 
ment they will all be looking at Sedgwicks. 
The Sedgwicks were also numerous and influen- 
tial in Boston where Christina’s uncle, Ellery 
Sedgwick of the Atlantic Monthly, was the pacri- 
arch of American editors. 
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Christina‘and John Marquand were married in 
Stockbridge Sept. 8, 1922 and went to live in an 
apartment in Cambridge. Later they moved to a 
little red brick house with a white door and a 
brass letter slide at 47 West Cedar Street, on 
Beacon Hill, just a step down from Louisbourg 
Square. A son, John Phillips Jr., was born in 
1923 and a daughter, Christina, in 1927. Mar- 
quand joined the Tavern Club and bought a 
share in the Athenacum, the old and gentlemanly 
Boston library where tea was served every after- 
noon for 3¢ a cup. 

In his Harvard class autobiography Marquand 
has observed that “The actual effort of sitting 
down each day, whether you want to or not, 
and trying to pull out of thin air something to 
pur down on paper docs . . . abnormal things to 
an individual . . . and the divorce rate among 
contemporary literati tells as much." There is a 
well-founded story that on one occasion when he 
and Christina were trimming a Christmas tree at 
the Mill he became enraged at the whole idea of 
wasting time on Christmas and tossed the tree, 
trimmings and all, out the front door. Another 
time while he was lunching in New York with a 
friend he got into a violent argument with a 


Marquand hates to carve and made fun of people who do in Se Little Time, but here 
hedoes it for his older son Johnny, daughter Christina, and present Mrs. Marquand. 


plump man in a blue serge suit who insisted that 
writing a book was the same thing as building a 
bridge. “Dammic all, it is not che same thing,” 
exclaimed Marquand, whose professional pride 
was touched. “A book is an idea and a bridge is a 
thing.”’ “I disagree with you,” said the plump 
man. "A book is just like a bridge—it is a bridge 
between the writer and the reader.” "Well, I 
disagree with you,” said Marquand coldly and 
he was just about to add, “you damn fool,” 
when he suddenly looked again at the plump 
man and recognized him for the first time as 
Herbere Hoover, ex-President of the United 
States. 

On March 19, 1935 che newspapers stated that 
Mrs. Christina Marquand had obtained a divorce 
in Pittsfield, Mass. Marquand was at that time 
living in Peiping, China where he had gone at 
the suggestion of the Saturday Evening Post 
editors, who wanted one of their star authors to. 
have a firsthand knowledge of the Orient. At 
Mrs. Calhoun’s in Peiping, where he was a pay- 
ing guest, he made the acquaintance of his 
second wife, Adclaide Hooker, and her mother, 
who were traveling to Japan on a tour arranged 
by the Garden Clubs of America. Adelaide, 
whose family was rich and related by marriage 
to the Rockefellers, had never heard of John P. 
Marquand and had never read any of his stories. 
When she first saw him he was wearing a pith 


helmet, a zipper shire and a pair of shorts. “I 
thought he was an English officer going quietly 
to hell in the Orient,’” she says. 

After Marquand’s recur to the U, S. in 1936 
they became engaged and on April 16, 1937, they 
were married at her parents’ apartment at 620 
Park Avenue. Marquand, who had been through 
one society wedding, wanted to make it a quiet 
affair, but the Hookers invited 200 people. The 
crush in the lobby of the apartment house re- 
sembled opening night at she Metropolitan 
Opera. The elevators could not transport the 
guests upstairs fast enough and finally the 
freight clevaror at the rear was called into 
service and delivered them in bulk to the Hook- 
ers’ kitchen and thence to the drawing room. 
Adelaide's father was a stanch prohibitionist 
and there were no liquid refreshments whatever, 
since both bride and groom had firmly refused 
ro serve grape juice. (There was liquor, however, 
in the ice cream.) 

Marquand found himself waiting in the cook's 
bedroom with the Rey. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, who was to perform the ceremony, Dr. 
Fosdick was not very talkative and Marquand 
tried desperately to interest him in something. 
Finally he hit on the subject of Seeing, 
Eye dogs. He said they were wonderful 
animals and the Rey. Fosdick agreed. 
They talked about Seeing Eye dogs for 
15 minutes while the elevators worked 
frantically, 

Following the wedding the happy 
couple went to Atlantic City over Sun- 
day and then returned to New York, 
where Adelaide had agreed to show Ko- 
dachrome pictures of Oriental gardens 
to a Garden Club meeting. She had 
promised to do this before she promised 
to marry John and she kept both prom- 
ises. After this they departed again, 
this time for the Grand Canyon. 


Chicken curry and smoke rings 


Marquand bought Kent's Island, his 
Newburyport farm, in 1936 and it has 
been his home and principal base of op- 
erations ever since. In the winter he 
lived in a duplex apartment at 1 Beek- 
man Place, New York, in the same building with 
his Hooker and Rockefeller in-laws. He gave 
this up last August when he took a war job in 
Washingcon, where he has been living in a rent- 
ed house with his wife, three small children 
(Blanche Ferry, 4; Timothy Fuller. 2; and Elon 
Huntington Hooker, 16 months), a nurse, -a 
Swedish cook and two maids. He received ‘no 
pay (except travel expenses) for the government 
work he is doing and since last August he has 
been too busy to do any new writing. 

Kent's Island is surrounded by 500 acres of 
salt marshes which Marquand owns and which 
provide him with a large amount of splendid 
isolation, some magnificent scenery of the bleak- 
er variety and a great many mosquitoes which 
are now being “‘controlled’” by the government. 
Ic is a big and usually busy place, with western 
Merino sheep, 60 acres of hay, dairy cattle, 
horses, pigs, chickens and a full-time farmer in 
blue overalls. A few years ago Marquand was 
elected to the Tuesday Night Club, an associa- 
tion of Newburyport men who gather every 
week to cat, drink and listen to a ‘'paper"” from 
a member. The club’s minutes reveal that on Oct. 
7, 1941 Marquand served the Club “‘a delicious 
chicken curry with eight or ten different condi- 
ments” and read a paper on Hollywood which 
was “amusing, informative and profane.” An- 
other entry speaks of a meeting at which “‘the 
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* That strange constellation in the night sky 
is Cumene. You have never seen it? No, and 
it is unlikely that you ever will—except in the 
form of this chemical symbol. 

Early in 1942—with the Japs on the loose 
and the Axis running wild—our need for 100 
octane aviation fuel “was so desperate there 
wasn’t time enough to wait for new plants to 
be built”. . . That’s official. 

In the nerve-racking years 1942 and 43, pro- 
duction of 100 octane fuel was increased many 
times over by the petroleum industry —but 
new plants, springing up like mushrooms, pro- 
duced only 35% of this increase. 


CUMENE—produced from existing facilities, 
accounted for 22% of the total increase. 


The idea for using Cumene in the 100 octane 
program came out of the “University of Petro: 
hell’s research laboratories. NOW IT 


Quoting a recent article in the technical mag- 
azine, Oil and Gas Journal . . . 

“As soon as the use of Cumene in aviation 
gasoline was approved by the military serv- 
ices, Shell Oil Compa technologists began 
converting existing equipment. Within three 
weeks, Shell’s Norco Refinery was producing 
Cumene of high purity. In June, 1942, a second 
unit of Shell’s Wood River Refinery had also 
been converted. 

“Shell made the ‘know how’ available to the 
industry and today 19 plants, most of which 
have been in service more than a year, have 
been converted.” 

Shell’s idea did more than increase the quan- 
tity of 100 octane aviation fuel—the use of 
Cumene as a blending agent also raised its 
performance to a new high. 

This is the 10th Anniversary of 100 octane— 
i 34 Shell supplied, in quantity, “the mak- 
ings” of this super-fuel to the U.S. Army Air 
Corps... and the ‘modern era” of aviation began. 

‘That great step forward . . . and the new 
forward step represented by Cumene . . . show 
the path of today’s explorers. Ideas that work 


are new continents and constellations which 
they seel S is the Age of Discovery. 


SHELL 
RESEARCH 


Sword of Today 


Plowshare of Tomorrow 


THIS IS THE AGE 
OF DISCOVERY 


Ist Lt. Richard J. Niederriter, pilot, Ist Lt. Richard 
A. Carocari, navigator, Sgt. Richard W. Evans, tail- 
gunner, and Ist Lt. Lester A. Darst, bombardier, 
(eft to right in foregroun ) have hit most of 
Germany's “hot spot ying Fortress, the 
“Winsome Winn. mostexcit- 
ing mission, their answer was unanimous:“Anklam!” 
“You probably never heard of Anklam,” Lt. Carocari 
said. “Before the war it was just a little jerk-water 
town a hundred miles or so from Berlin. But the Nazis 
built a Focke-Wulf assembly plant there. And our 
assignment was to flatten it, 


“I plotted my course for Berlin, to make Jerry think 
that was where we were heading. And we hadn't any 
more than crossed Denmark until the reception com- 
mittee buzzed out to meet us. At least 300 German 
fighters hit our flight. They'd come barreling in from all 
directions at once . . . the fire from their cannons and 
machine guns making a solid sheet of flame along their 
‘wings. The going was hot and heavy for awhile.” 


“Hot and heavy is right,” Lt, Niederriter said. “We 
ware under fre for $)¢ hours, But our gunners were too 
smart—and too good—for them. Evans here had his 
tail-gun knocked out, so he came up and fired the flex- 
ible gun in the nose. When the ball-turret got fouled up 
with oil from a damaged line, the ball-gunner adjusted 
it s0 it would keep revolving—to fool the fighters—and 
then he climbed out and lent a hand at the waist-guns, 
It was the prettiest piece of teamwork I've ever seen.” 


“That's what really licked 'em,” Sgt. Evans said. 
“Teamwork! Lt. Niederriter had his hands full keeping 
the Winsome Winn on her course . . . yet all the time, 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


he sat up there and called the shots for us gunners. We 
sure did work those German fighters over. We saw two 
blow up in mid-air.” 


“Finally,” Lt, Darst said, “we changed our course and 
cut for Anklam. The F-W’s gave us a breathing spell as 
we swung in over the town and we made a nice, smooth 
bombing run. I saw our eggs land square on that fac- 
tory. And, brother, did we plaster it! They won't make 
fighter planes there very soon agai 


Lt. Niederriter grinned. “Sure,” he said, “‘you go plenty 
of places in the AAF. And it’s not exactly joy-riding, 
either. But we've got a job to do, And we work fogether 
to do it. 

“And I think that’s the important thing for any young 
fellow—who wants to win his wings as Gunner, Bom-. 
bardier, Navigator or Pilot—to remember . . . 

“You're on a team in the AAF—from the time you 
step into your first training plane until you get up there 
in action. And it’s a winning team .. . an unbeatable 
team .. . the ‘greatest team in the world’!”” 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 
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ARMY AIR FORCES 


“They came barreling in from alll directions” 
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MARQUAND (continues) 


proceedings were further enlivened for those in a position to see 
them, by the marvelous smoke rings discharged across the room by 
our talented member, John P. Marquand.”” 

Marquand’s principal contact with Hollywood was in 1941, when 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire was produced by King Vidor for M-G-M and 
Marquand went to the Coast to work on the dialog. On Dec. 4, 
1941 the film was released at a dual “world premiere” in Loew's 
State and Loew's Tremont Theaters in Boston. Marquand’s Boston 
friends still recall this event with horror, but Joc Longo, the pub- 
licity director of the Loews’ chain, is very proud of ic. "Je was a 
truly outstanding event," he said recently. “Up to that time no- 
body had ever heard of J. P. Marquand, except the people who read 
his books.” Longo posted large placards all around Boston Com- 
mon demanding in blood-red capitals “WHO IS H. M. PULHAM, 
ESQUIRE?" and invited every member of Pulham’s (and Marquand’s) 
Harvard class to the opening. Marquand was rushed around from one 
press conference to another and photographed wearing a sad smile 
as he presented to a Harvard librarian the original movie script. 

Marquand got back to New York from the world premiere with a 
slight cold and a nervous feeling that something drastic was about 
to happen. Two days later the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. The 
Marquands were at home, with some friends, when the news came. 
The story got around later that Marquand picked up a Japanese tea- 
por and threw it in the fire, but this was exaggerated, What he really 
did was to pick it up and say, “I ought to bust the damn thing—but 
what good would that do?” 

Marquand, like the principal characters in his books, is frankly 
baflled by the state of the world at present and often tries to imagine 
what the younger generation is going to do about it. A couple of 
years ago, on New Year's Eve, he was having dinner in New York 
with his son Johnny, who was then 17 and attending St. Marks (he 
is now a private first class and has gone overseas). Johnny was wear- 
ing a tuxedo and said he planned to see the old year out at the Nine 
O'clock Club and perhaps drink a Cuba libre or two. *” 
exclaimed his father, “'that’s rum and Coca Cola; why 
ably get fried and drive your car into the Hudson River or some- 
thing.” He fretted all evening about Johnny and the Cuba libres. 
Promptly at 12:15 a. m. his telephone rang and it was indeed a doc- 
tor. Buc it was old Dr. Snow in Newburyport, who said, "Now, 
John, don’t worry, it’s going to be all right. Tonight your father had 
‘a couple of highballs and drove his Lincoln Zephyr into a pole. His 
larynx is broken and he is in the hospital. But he'll get over it and 
be all right" —which he did. 

“T suppose,” says Marquand, when he tells this story, “that I 
have been worrying about the wrong generation all the time.” 


ESBS“ See 
Marquand lounges in the door of his library which is well stocked with Newburyport 
history. He does his novel-writing in a little studio attached to the Carriage shed. 
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Dad has a Ball Game 


@ While he takes it easy in 
his den, Dad listens to a ball 
game on his Arvin Radio. 


By 


@ While she cooks in her kit 
chen, Mother listens to an 
opera on her Arvin Radio. 


Sister has a Swing Band 


@ While she worksin her room, 


Sister listens to a big swing 
band on her Arvin Radio. 


@ While he builds model 
planes, upstairs or down, 
Junior listens to a Western 
Thriller on his Arvin Radio. 
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4 Dad wants baseball while Mother wants opera. 
Sister wants a swing band while Junior wants a 


Western Thriller, 


hat’s a typical Saturday 
afternoon in millions of homes—where every- 
one in the family wants something different on 
the radio, all at the same time. To keep every 
body happy, several radios are needed. 

With Arvin Radios upstairs, downstairs and 
all through the house, the family problem is 
solved. The convenience and individual pleasure 
are without measure. The cost is modest. 

But that’s a peacetime picture for most homes. 
Only a few families have all the radios they’d 
like to have now and can’t get more. We're 
helping to hurry better days along by making 
radios and electronic equipment for war now— 
working with all the new developments that will 
make the coming Arvin Radios so good to own. 

You help to bring the new Arvin Radios 


to you sooner with every war bend you 
buy. Keep on buying more war bonds. 


ARVIN 1s THE NAME on Peacetime Products of 
NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES, INC, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Hot Water Car Heaters + Bathroom Electric Heaters + Home and Car Radios 
‘Metal-Chrome Dinette Sets + Outdoor Metal Furniture » Other Home Equipment 


Wx Awarded to the men and women of four of our Columbus plants 


THE OVAL GAR IN THE TOP OF THE MARK HAS BECOME A SENTIMENTAL LANDMARK FOR SERVICEMEN VISITING SAN FRANCISCO, IT 1S PACKED FROM 4 P. M. TILL CLOSING 


This unique drinking spot atop the Mark Hopkins Hotel is famous for its scenic views of San Francisco 


en the West € of the Mark, af ckta situ Jjeyand Marin County, and the jumb 


1 many a serviceman’s 


PATRONS WAITING FOR TABLES IN THE TOP OF THE MARK LINE UP BEFORE THE ROW OF ELEVATORS IN 


w 
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Sas a 


North view overlook 
F 


LEFT OUT! (because your hair is gray?) 


Clairol banishes every trace of gray or graying 
hair . . . swiftly, surely, beautifully 


The tragedy is not that so many plansand REFUSE susStiTur#s that can’t give you 
parties go on without you. The tragedy is _Clairol’s beautiful results. Better Beauty 
that you've allowed gray hair tomake you Shops feature genuine Clairol. A Clairol 
look “old,” drab, uninteresting. The trag- treatment costs you no more! 
edy is that you're still trying to convince 

yourself you don’t care... when you FREE «+11 Secrets for Beautiful Hair.” This 
Feally do. Booklet tes you how fo give your hoir 


‘Wake up and look your best! Let the ‘2dion! beauty ... scientifically. Just write. 


gloriously vibrant color tones of Clairol go CLAIROL, INC., DEPT, L-33, P, 0. BOX 748 
to your head. Thousands of women just 
like you have found in Clairol the key to 


GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“Coution: Use only os directed on the label 


new self-confidence, new enthusiasm, new 
beauty! 


cLamoLts pRuGHTFUL—Your hair luxuriates in 
a froth of iridescent bubbles. And quickly— 
almost before you know it—it’s clean, 
silky-soft and permanently colored. Every 
trace of gray hair has vanished! 
CLAIROL 15 DEPENDABLE—You don’t have to 
be afraid when you use genuine Clairol, 
because Clairol is made from the purest, 
most expensive ingredients obtainable. 
Each of Clairol’s 23 natural-looking shades 
laboratory controlled, produced under 
the supervision of skilled specialists. 
CLAIROL KFEPS YOUR SecRET—It completely 
jids that brassy look of old-fashioned 
Clairol shades are uniform 
erfect match. NO OTHER PRODUCT 
juch natural-looking results, 


CLASROL 


Tint 


Quiginal Ot ange 


PEBECO PETE SAYS: 


|. Pebeco Powder saves 
you money ... gives 60% 
more powder than the 
average of 6 other leading 
tooth powders, 

2. Makes teeth sparkle 

Unrivalled among denti- 
frices for cleaning and pol 

ishing hard-to-clean teeth. 
3, Safe! No grit in Pebeco 
Powder! It doesn’t harm 
tooth enamel. 


4. Swell pep-up flavor... 
makes mouth feel clean. 
Get Pebeco Powder today! 


GIANT SIZE 
ONLY 25 
Big lO¢ size, too 


Alo Pebeco Tooth Paste ...clean, 


Naa EW WaRTIME 4 
“a AVING conTalN 


B: 
* weet Amount of roots PO" 
MER METAL conTAme® 


refreshing flavor...10¢ ond 50¢ Ney 
45, BOouers consol 
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Life Distt the Tip f Me Mark csvivue’) 


A sailor and a Wave admire the eastern view of San Francisco-C 
Yerba Buena Island and the East Bay hills in the background. Native 
most beautiful scenie view in the world, 


cans belligerently 


Five hours later different Navy couple watches the stream of lights from the au- 
tomobile traffic crossing the bay bridge. The long ribbons of light in foreground are 
the camera’s record of cars moving along California Street bound for the waterfront. 


CROSS AS A BEAR. 


when folks complain about your pipe? 


Don't wait until some long-suf- 
fering friend offers you a pipeful 
of Bon STREET in self-defense. 
Start smoking mellow, aromatic 
Bonp STREET and get on the re- 
ceiving end of a few compliments. 
Bite-free Bonp STREET pleases 
everybody. Leaves no stale to- 
bacco odors in the room. 


Bonp STREET contains a rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in any popular priced 
blend. 

And it's truly aromatic. Never 
loses its flavor. 

Make this discovery yourself 
... today. Get a pack of Bond 
Street! 


BUY BONDS... then BOND STREET 


pL Idid 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


NAZI LOOT 


AMG Art 
y in Univer 


THUSU: 
Building, 


ANT to taste something as cool as the 
bre 
Then... 
that’s “Like Sunny Morning in Your 


s of a sunny country morning? 


take ice, take mint, take the whiskey 


++. and make a thirst-provoking ScHeNLEY 
Reserve Mint Julep! 

Settle back for the treat of your life... 
because the first sip of that brisk, bright 


flavor is as eye-opening as the crow of a 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, New York City. 86 proof — sixty per cent neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains, 


P a4 
r MELLOW AND LIGHT As i 
; pn PERFECT MORNING 
1 } 


They also serve, 
who BUY and HOLD WAR BONDS! 


rooster at dawn! Why is ScHENLEY Reserve 


so outstanding among fine whiskies? 
Frankly, it’s the result of genius — no less — 
in blending! No wonder Scueney Reserve 
has won such popularity. 
HOW TO MAKE A SCHENLEY JULEP: 

Put 10 or 12 sprigs of tender young mint in a tall glass, 
add 1 teaspoonful of powdered sug: ved in a 
little water, Add one drink of Scuentey Reserve. Stir 


gently, then pack the glass with finely crushed ice. Stir 
again until glass is frosted. Decorate with fresh mint. 


BLENDED WHISKEY 


The basic schiskies in Schenley 
Reserve blended whiskey are 
supplied only from pre-war 
stocks. Our distilleries are now 
producing only alcohol for muni- 
tions, synthetic rubber and other 
important uses. Schenley has pi 
duced no whiskey since Oct.1942, 


Have a Coca-Cola=Eto Zdorovo 


(HOW GRAND!) 


i ‘ ee + 

...or making foreign flyers friends 

To visiting Russian and British allies it’s good your own refrigerator. Coca-Cola stands for 

news to see fighting planes pouring out of —has become a symbol 
American plants. And it’s good to see siendliness in many. lands. 


our flying friends respond to the everyday 


American invitation Have a “Coke”—a way 
of saying We've with you. Coca-Cola wins a 


welcome ftom those who come from Moscow 


2 to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
or Manchester. And in your home, today “ 


That’s why you hear 


there’s always a welcome for “Coke” out of Coca-Cola called “Coke”, 


